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ECLECTIC SERIES, 


HW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Guide to Health.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
H — A revision and rearrangement of the popular Eclectic Physiology, 
which is still continued in publication, The effect of alcholic drinks and 
narcotics on the human system is fully considered in connection with each 
division of the subject, t> meet the requirements of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Profusely ill- 
ustrated by engravings and full page colored plates. Sample copy and In- 
troduction price, 60e. <a 


Eclectic German Primer and Readers. 


Sample Exchange 
Copy and Price. 
Introduction 
Price. 

ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER, ° ° ° a . $.20 $.12 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FIRST READER, ° ° . 25 15 
ECLECTIC GERMAN. SECOND READER, . ° ° 35 20 
ECLECTIC GERMAN THIRD READER , $ . 42 25 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FOURTH READER, ° ° -60 36 


EMBRACING A THOROUGH COURSE IN LANGUAGE LESSONS AND COMPOSI- 
tion; Translation Exercises; German Lessons with interlinear Translations; German Script Les- 


sons, etc. 

Richiy Illustrated. The only German Series published equal in merit and 
attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 

Morris’s Scripture Readings.—By Edw. D. Morris, Lane Theological 
Seminary. One hundred selections from the various versions of the Bible. 
For School purposes. Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth. 
244 pp. Introduction and sample copy, price 60c. 

White’s Pedagogy. By E. E. White, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools ; 


author of White’s Arithmetics. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ECLECTIC SERIES—THE POPULAR STANDARDS. 
More Largely Used than any others in Public and Private Schools. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and; White’s New Arithmetic, 

Charts, aaa a elgseee. tai oh 

’s Revised Spellers chuyler’s Mathematical Series, 

Hop's Now. pe cabs : Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebra, 
Harvey’s Revised Grammar, Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
New Felectic Geographies, Ridpath’s U. 8. Histories, 
New Eclectic Copy Books, Thaiheimer’s Histories, 
Eclectic U. 8. Histories, Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets, 
Eclectic System of Drawing, Long’s Language Exercises, etc. 
Eclectic Book-keeping, 


ger Send for our PROPOSITION of Exchange and In- 
troduction Rates, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & Co 


KINDRGAR tiv sas ay 
7 East 147TH Sr., 
swt > uicettacmaleetaty teencetine tab eae 


New YorkK, 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, a 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


25,000 Titles, (recently added) and a 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 





3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Il- nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
lustrations than any other Ameriean Diction- 


ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.” ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
is recommended by State Suy'ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
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Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Of St. Louis, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. THE COLLEGE: M.S. SNOW, Dean. DEQ@REES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. IT. 
elor of Philosophy. III. Master of Arts. IV. _ Doctor of Philosophy. 
Il,g¢ POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWAKD, Dean. 
ineer. II. Mechanical Engineer. III. Chemist. 
cience, VI. Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
Iv. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 
V.| SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. -A Preparatory School, for Cel- 
lege es School and Business. 
VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 
Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years, 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Latin, 
French, Drawing, and the Use of Tools; the Jast named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, and the management of the Engine. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE: C. S. PENNELL, Principal. A Completely Equipped School 
for Girls and young Ladies, Enrollment, 420 pupils. 


Bach- 


DEGREES.—I. Civil En- 
IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Master of 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 

for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c., are ade- 
uately supphed. All undergraduates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual 

Trainine Sehool. 34 

Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can b® obtained at convenient places for 
$20 per month and upward, 

Por conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 

W. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the following: 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures, The Chemical and Assay Laboratozies are well equipped 


is Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 
awing. 


PREPAKATORY DE&PARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination, 


AcapEMic Cours8.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Fall Term begins Monday, Sept. 19th, 1887. 
CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 


For information apply to 


WwW. G. CLARKE, Sec’y. 18-2-tf 


ESTEY onan 


anette te oe that or paren Firt| STAMDOALORBes 
Reader, 16 cents; Second Reader 23 cents. the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 7 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 


202 N.BROADWAY,ST.LOUIS >», 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Maury’s New Physical Geography: 

Scientific and popular; wonderfully interest- 
ing as a text-book or for general reading. Mail- 
ed for $1.20. 


Maurys’ New Geographies. 





The Elementary and Manual make the regular 
school course and present the subject as per latest 
data and methods in most charming style. Both 
books mailed for examination for $1.50. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 
19 Murray St., New York. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established 1880. 


Prof. Frank M. Smith says:—From my person- 
al knowledge of the work of the Southern School 
Agency, I take pleasure in recommending it to 
teachers and patrons generally. I know tha. 
Prot. Woolwine represents teachers faithfully in 
securing for them suitable and profitable situa- 
tions. I further state that those wishing to em 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda- 
tion. State to him the kind of teacher you want, 
and then leave the selection to him, and my word 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 

RANK M, SMITH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address with stamp 
8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry 8St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mention this Journal 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers , Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Uuiversities, Co - 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circu 
lars of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and scnool supplies. Best 
References turnished. . 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St , bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Jity. 


19-6-1y 





Mention this Journal, y 


EUREKA RECITATIONS. 
A 25 Cent Book for only 12 Cents. 


We call your special attention to the new series 
of Recitations and Readings carefully arranged 
by Mrs, Anna Randall-bDiehl, one of 
the most successtul teachers of the Art of Elocu- 
tion, and well known as the author of several 
standard works on the subject. Six numbers now 
ready. Each number is different from the other, 
is bound in handsome lithograph cover printed in 
four colors and contains 128 pages; price of each 
number by mail, postpaid, enly 12 cents. The six 
numbers sent to any address for 60 cents, or 12 
cents for single 5: 5 Address 

J. S. OGILVIE & CO, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2707. 31 Rose St. New York. 
19-8-1y Mention this Journal 


The Phonographic Magazine, 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor. 


oe 





A 24 page Monthly containing eight pages of 
beautifully engraved Phonetic Shorthand in 
every number. The anthentic exponent of the 
Ben Pitman System of Phonography, $1.50 per 
annum in advance. Specimen copy sent free. 
Address 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Profitable Work 
for Vacation. 


A canvass of almost any well settled county i 
the Union (not already worked) for ‘*THE 
STORY OF BAPTIST MISSIONS,” if conduct- 
ed with energy and tact, will pay the agent from 
$75.00 to $200.Coper month. The pastors help the 
agent. Send for circulars and terms to C. R. 
BARNS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Olive St., St 
Louis, Mo. 

N. 8.—Agents warted also tor “THE WON 
DERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD,” the most 


saleable secular book of the season. 
GREFK at SIGHT, use the 


HOM “ INTERLINEAR. CLASSICS.” 


Sample page and Catalogue of School Books 

free. C, DeSitver & Sons, No. (E E) 1102 

Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
20-2 6t Mention this Journal 





STUDY. LATIN anc 





Thompson’s Examiner’s Companion, 


READY FOR DELIVERY, 
Containing 13 studies 
not included in the Ex- 
aminer, 200 pages of Mee 
questions and answers. & 


Also, 
The Teacher’s 


Examiner, 

New Edition 1887. 
Thirteen branches of 
questions and answers, 
200 pages. These books 
are prepared for teach- 
ers to aid in Examina 
tions and general Re- 
visions. A copy of each 
book will sately guide 
the teacher through the 
most difficult examina- 
uon. ~“ 

Mailed to any address, - 
post-paid, at $1.s0 each. Send for circulars, 


Address, ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 
Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightfol quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most popular Pianos ever made. Have equal 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Gand 918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ewe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 













Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 








LACONOGRAPHY ! Or Geometric Shorthand 


Writing. Full course of lessons by mail for $10. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS ! 


Or Memory Lessons, a book of 96 pages, with in- 
structions, for $1. Send for circulars to DR. ADAM 
MILLER, 45 8. Elizabeth st., Chicago, LIL 





DRS 














DY and 8. S. REWARD CARDS, Birth- 
day, Christmas and KasterCards. Engrav- 
ings, School Reports, etc. 15 Sample Day-school 
Cards, 10 cents; 40 for 25 cents. 10 Sample 8. S. 
Cards, 25 cents. so Oil Chromos, $1.00, 100 Cot- 
tage Chromos, $1.00. so Oil Panels, $2.50. 
AGENTS wanted for Engraving Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, 22x28, sample 25 cents. Large CATA 
LOGUE FREE. 
WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 
White House Station, N. J. 


19-10-1t. Mention this Journal 


EREREERD 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITATED MEN. 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the 
ase of Dr. Dye's Ucloonatod “Woltate Belt with 


ppliances for the speedy 
fef and permanent cure of Nervous Debdility loss 
Manhood, and all kindred troubies. 

Also for other 4 





PRICES. 
Primary....ccccccceessseees cccccccccccccccseeg $0 
+100 
1 50 
Counting House Edition..........: eveseceeee 3 00 
Keyorc.....cceee peenncrecses pscvescbuchesseece OOD 


A sample copy of either book for examination, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 
the five books for $3.50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- 
panied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 17-J-1tf 


OUSEH D ARTICLE, Entirely new. 
H L Delis to every tamily. Sold 
by Ladies or Gentlemen. No humbug. 
Send 4§ cents in stamps and get an outfit 
free by mail. For full particulars address COE 
MAN’F’C. CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
297 Mention this Journal 








Save the Pennies. We mean | ||], 





By Sending 7 cts. for Postage on Our 64 pg. | 


CAT-A LUG of Kubber Stamps, Stencils &e. 30 
Styles of Note Heads, Bill Heads, &c., with sam- 
ples of Paper. £&. S. MILLER’S Rubber St’p 
& Printing House. Nos. 144 to 150, Third St., 
NEWARK, OHIO. 
20-1-11t Mention this Journal 





ror. Nye’s Musical TRANSPOSITION 
CnartT (Illustrated) for organ, band instru - 
ments, and voice. Circulars 2 ct. stamp. 
Prof, Jz: B. Nye, Swatara Station, Pa. 
19-11-1t. Mention this Journal 





TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CuTicura MEDICATED Soap. 














woop 
ENGRAVING. 


ARTISTIC & COMIC 
DESIGNS. 
Portraits 
Machinery, 
Buildings, 
Patents, Fic 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES 
MISSOURI ENG. CO. 








319 Olive 
’ ST. LOUIS. 





COMMON SCHOOL 
Examiner and Review. 


Nearly 3,000 difficult questions and problems, 
with answers, in all the branches required for a 
teacher’s first and second grade certificates, from 
examination papers of State, County and City 


Superintendents of 24 States. 351 pages. Price, 
$1. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price Send 
for circular ot other publications, ddress, 


I, H. BROWN & CO., 210, 212 Pine St., 


Louis, Mo. 
Mention this Jonrna} 


10-6-1y 





Acme Book-keeping Charts. 
A Practical Work by a Practical 
Accountant, shows at sight 
How to open, keep and close a 
set of Books. 
Is being rapidly adopted by Colleges and is 
endorsed by Educational Fournals everywhere. 
The popular verdict is, “Jt fills a long felt 
want."* 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price—oue doliar. 
Circulars Free. Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address, W. B. SOURBEER, 


4564 Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
Send 10 cents in stamps for my lightning meth- 
od of computing interest. 





Rare Books: 6th & 7th Books of Moses, Si- 

lent Friend, Alburtis M es. Circulars for 

stamp. B.G. Stauffer, Bachmanville, Pa, 
(Box 99.) 19-8-1y Mention this Journal 


STENOGRAPH 


A SHORTHAND MACHINE. 
Mechanically Exact; Easily Used. 


Learned in one-third 
the time other systems 
require; speed as great 
as any other; now in use, 
for all kinds of short- 
hand work. It can 
readily be learned from 

the Manual of In- 
struction. In the 









hands of an intelligent operator it never 
fails to properly do its work. 

Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for 
Manual. 


PRICE, = = $40, 
With Caseand Manual. Size, 7%(x7% in.; 
Weight, 334 Ibs. 
Additional instruction by mail, free, if desired. 


U. $. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N.3d STREET, = ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TIME IS MONEY! 


TEACHERS! Vou can save time and money 
by-using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Committee of Education and State and 
Counts Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
60 scholars. One day saved every month b 
using it. Send 1oc. for sample tothe Pub., JOH 
A. GRIFFIN, Box 100, Baker City, Oregon. 

20-3 Mention this Journal 








Dr. Duval’s Superfiuous 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians 
This new, French preparation, 
free from poisonous drugs, spec- 
7 prepared for ladies use, and 
highly perfumed, is the only one 
th-t has proved successful in per- 
manently destroying superfluous 
hair after all other means and 
preparations have failed; guar- 
anteed harmless to the skin ; put 
ap in _— envelope packets in 
form of asealed letter. Price, 
$1.00 per packet. Sold by 
Druggists, If you cannot get 
it, we will mail it to any address, 
‘free ot expense, on receipt of price. 


Atlantic Drug & Chemical Co 


‘122 Pear! 8t., Boston, Mass 
Mention this Journal 


VACANCIES! VACANCIES ! ! 


HAIR 
on the 
FACE, 
NECK, 
ARMS. 


20-1-12t 











Union School Bureau 


ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 


The past six weeks we have been invited to re 
commend teachers for more than soo vacancies. 
Among those were presidents for 4 colieges, pro- 
fessors for 41 colleges, teachers for 13 normal 
schools, principals and instructors for various 
departments of ¢7 academies and seminaries, su 
perintendents and principals for 42 schorls, 16 
high schoo! principals, 38 high school teachers, 11 
ward principals, and alarge number of primary, 
intermediate and grammar teachers. The calls 
still contin: e, and will do so during the spring 
and summer months. 

Thecalls have comedirect from the authorities, 
and not from disinterested parties. If not yet 
agreeably located, send for applicatlon blank. 
No profits on registration fees. Address 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 
E_mnurst, ILL. 





20-1-6t 
EST TEACHERS, ana Foret 
3 and Foreign 
prom ptly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7H. 4th 8t., N.Y. 


Valuable Information 


from an old Piano and Organ Builder, to every 
family having an instrument. Saves you many 
dollars. Sent together with a beautiful piece of 
Music, upon receipt of sixteen cents in stamps. 
Address : 





A. S. SWEET & SONS, 


Highland St., Taunton, Mass. 
Mention this Journal 


20-7-1t 


MARKS 
CAN BE REMOVED. 


LEON & CO., 


LONDON, 


Perfumers to Her Majesty the Queen, have in- 
vented and patented the world renowned 


OBLITERATOR, 


which removes Small Pox Marks of however 
long standing. The application is simple and 
harmless, causes no inconvenience and contains 
nothing injurious. Price $2.50. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
LEON & CO.’S * Depilatory”’ 


Removes superfluous hair in a few minutes with- 
out pain oy unpleasant sensations—never to grow 
again. Simple and harmless. Full directions 
sent by mail. Price $1. 


GEO. W. SHAW, General Agent, 
219 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


20-1-12t 


HELPS TO||TERATURE STUDY 


Outline Studies 





10c.; in George Eliot, 1oc.; in Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poetry, 25c.; in Politics, 1oc ; Ten Great 
Novels,a guide to the best English fiction, 10c. 
Unity Clubs, aes how to form wong | 

° 


Circles, 1oc. Each pamphlet mailed on receipt 
price. Address CHARLES H,. KERR &CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
19-8-1y Mention this Journal 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
ools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


For Thirty Days. 
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SMALL POX 


in Lowell, 10c.; in Holmes, Bryant & Whittier, - 
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Pnnted for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, | 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 


at second-class rates ” 





a" H. 


%4 Park Row (Times Buildi 


Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
ng), New 


York, ‘ authorized to contract for pe eas been 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


EpuoaTion at our best rates. 








EE NN la teabenicciccur shed eves eon 
Great Men, 


Prof. Gs 
Manual Training School, Washington Univer- 


i NE PNR ins vekwiicr eke} edagaranesceans 
Summer Institutes in Missouri........... ...-- 
The Tables Turned........ BAAREE Reh hescdeenice wes 


Prof. Héward B, Morse .... ..ccsss cess cccccee 
Hon. Chas, Sumner Young...... a necnen 

Prof. Nelson B. Henry. .........0.scccccccecoees 
Be. WeaGe J. Brainard. sede cc sccscsacccgcccceccs 
Ge, Bev Ps CRORE, crcccesscvavccecs 
A Bad Case Of Colic.....cccjoccscee cscccce oes 
Col, Robert D. Alle... ic disecesccccevsesccccccs 
The Louisville Military Academy .... 
Tiliteracy.....cccccvccocccecccess 
WO MOG... oon cncnine Ac cescceaseredeepesweces 
Miboont Loitermture.......sccsscpesscccccsseccsess 
Lesson on Alcohol............ 
Compulsory School Attendance .... 


Prof. C. M. Wocdward.....ccccccccscescccccees ' 








LET us give our teachers and educa- 
tors that cordial and generous recog- 
nition that their faithfuluess and 


their work deserves. 


It is a fact that all people who are 
at all worthy like to be recogniz-d, 
like to have their work appreciated. 
There is more in this recognition than 


people dream of. 
Shakespeare says: 


“If I should tell thee o’er this, thy day’s work, 


Thou’!dst not believe thy deeds,”’ 
but 


““Words sweetly placed and masterly directed, 


in recognition of work done by the 
humblest laboror in any and all avo- 


cations. 
**Take all ears captive,” 


and carries conviction with it. 





—_* 


No man is more than half a man 
until he has the habit of acting with 
others, of feeling what it isto have 
common interests with them, of learn- 
ing to sacrifice personal sentiments 
and individual impulses to the good 
of the people about him, 























> B MEMWIN —.. ccccecoses Managing Editor 
coi. , BADw EN | 
enor. & EA OSBORNE, > Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. 0. NORTON, } 
Terms, per year, in advance ..,,..+++++...: $1 00 
Single copy........... ee ccecececee i weeee 10 





We certainly can afford with the 
large increase in the crops of all kinds 
this year, to make the school terms 
nine months and pay an average of 
$50.00 to all the teachers. Where 
ever this can not be done, let us have 
Federal Aid to support and encour- 
age local effort, that we may be able 
to pay the teachers at the end of each 
month in cash as other County and 
State officers are paid. , 

aia cia ai cache 

WE wish all our subscribers and 
correspondents would put the name 
of the State and the County on their 
letters as well as the name of the 
Postoffice so that we can do the same 
when we send this JOURNAL to them 


—then they will receive it regularly. 
a A 


THE officers of the Mo. State Teach- 
ers’ Association for the next year 
are as follows: 

President—W. T. Carrington, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Vice Presidents—H. W. Prentiss, 
St. Louis; H. T. Hammer, Joplin; 
A. E. Wardner, Macon; W. B. Smith 
Columbia. 

Recording Secretary—W. D. Chris- 
tian, Paris, 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Effa Bar- 
rick, Sedalia. 

Railroad Secretary—J. T. Buchan- 
an, Kansas City. 

Treasurer—T. Berry Smith, Fay- 
ette. 

Superintendent of Displays—H. F. 
Triplett, Sweet Springs. 

Prof, Francis W. Parker, of Normal 
Park, Ill., occupied the evening with 
a lecture on ‘‘Common Schools as 





They Were, Are, and Should Be,’ and 
said strong, brilliant, helpful words 
on the ‘should be’’ part of the sub- 
ject. 





THE scope of the Normal Institute 
says Dr. J. Baldwin, may be summed 
up.in a few words: To improve the 
publie schools by teaching the teach- 
ers what to study and how to study 
it; to train teachers tosystemize their 
knowledge, and to present subjects 
in the most attractive form; to lead 
teachers to adapt the instruction to all 
grades of pupils, and to manage 
school business to the best advantage. 

Se eee eg ee het See 

AMONG the valuable papers read at 
Sweet Springs, was one by Hon. R. 
D. Shannon on ‘Teacher’s Insti- 
tutes,’’ which was warmly discussed 
by J. M. Shelton of Rich Hill, J. N. 
Barnard of Kirksville and J. T. Buch- 
anan of Kansas City. 

C. D. Adams of Springfield, read a 
valuable paper on ‘‘A Practical Edu- 
cation.” 

Prof. G. L. Osborne of Warrensburg, 
read a paper on the ‘ Missouri State 
Normal Schools and Their Work.” 

F, W.:Parker of Normal Park, III., 
gave an epitome of ‘Primary Instruc- 
tion,’”’ an exceptionally good paper. 

Prof. E. R. Long, of St. Louis, read 
an able paper on ‘‘ School Supervis- 
ion,” urging its necessity and desira- 
bility. It was discussed by Profs. 
Vreenwood and Buchanan. 

An excellent paper entitled ‘‘Recre- 
ative and Instructive,’’ was read by 
W. J. Hawkins of Nevada. 


ee 


THE graduates of the Southern 
Normal University at Carbondale, 
Ills. (the large class, thirty-five or 
forty), did themselves and the Insti- 


tution great credit by the originality,: 


force and power evinced in the ora- 
tions delivered and essays read at the 
Commencement Exercises, June 9th. 
Dr. Allyn, the Pres., bas gathered in 
an immense constituency and is add- 
ing largely to the productive power 
and taxable wealth of all Southern 
lils., by the efficiency and thorough- 





ness of the work done at this Insti- 
tution. 

Friends were gathered to witness 
the exercises from all parts of the 
State, till the magnificent Auditorium 
of the Institution was taxed beyond 
its capacity two or three times over. 
Dr. Allyn and his able corps of in- 
structors made every exercise and 
every day tell for the upbuilding of 
those who are so fortunate as to be 
able to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages this Institution offers. 

ener eee 

LET us try and make a little more 
liberal provision for the next term of 
our schools. The teachers ought to 
have a little increase of wages, and 
those who have proved to be efficient 
should be held on to. The crops are 
splendid all over the countiy this 
year; the best authorities say there 
are ten million bushels of wheat more 
this vear than ever before, and other 
crops, corn and cotton, are abundant 
in proportion, so that everybody 
feels well, and the result ought to be 
an increase in the school term and an 
increase in the wages of teachers in 
all the States. We hope this increase 
will be given. 

a ee 

WHY not adjust Federal aid to Ed- 
ucation on the basis of excusing those 
States which do not want it—from 
participation in its distribution, and 
divide their share among those who 
do want it? 

reese Sa) eee ee 


BETTER take a ticket to Chicago to 
attend the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, over the Chicago & Alton R. R. 
The walking is good, but this hot 
weather, the large chair cars and 
Pullman Sleepers furnished by the 
Chicago & Alton road will make the 
trip. pleasanter and quicker than to 
walk, and the expense is only a trifle 
more. Call on Mr. Knight, corner of 
Fourth and Pine, for tickets and 


further information. 
ST 


THE more difficulty there isin crea- 
ting good men, the more they are used 
when they come, 
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TEACHERS no more than other peo- 
ple are able to ‘make brick without 
straw,’’ or in other words, they must 
be paid money enough to live, and to 
replenish their libraries, and to keep 
up with the most approved methods 
of teaching. 

Will school officers have the. good 
sense to see to it that this is 
done? Ks 

Generosity in this directlon is but 
justice to a most deserving, over- 
worked, but underpaid class of public 
benefactors. 





THE government is a democracy— 
the government of all, by all, for all, 
and in the name of all. 

A man is born to all the rights of 
mankind; all are born to them—so 
all are equal. Therefore, what the 
State pays for, not only comes at the 
cost ofall, but must be for the use 
and benefit of all. 





THE nation asks of her scholars 
better things than ancient letters ev- 
er brought: asks his wonders for the 
million—not the few alone. 
>< 

GREAT sentiments burn now in 
half unconscious hearts, and great 
ideas kindle their glories round the 
heads of men. 

Unconscious electricity, Truth and 
Right, flashes out of the earth, out of 
the air. 

It is for the scholar to attract this 
ground-lightning, and this lightning 
of the sky, and condense it into use- 
ful thunder to destroy the wrong; 
then spread it forth a beauteous and 
a cheering light, shedding sweet in- 
influences and kindling life anew. 

A few great men of other times tell 
us what may be now. 

——_—_+ 9 @-—__—_—- 

NoTHine will be done without 
toil—talent is only power of work, 
and genius greater power for higher 
forms of work—nothing without self- 
denial; nothing great and good save 
by putting your idea before yourself, 
and counting it dearer than your flesh 
and blood. Let it hide you—not your 
obesity conceal the truth God gave 
you to reveal. 


ao mee —— —- 

IGNORANT men are the tools of the 
demogogue ; how often he uses them, 
and for what purposes, we need not 
go back many years to learn. 

Let the people be ignorant and suf- 
frage universal—a very few men will 
control the State, and laugh at the 
folly of the applauding multitude 
whose bread they waste, and on 
whose necks they ride to insolence 
and miserable fame. 








ONE day we shall see that it isa 
shame, and a loss, and a wrong, to 
have a criminal, or an ignorant man, 
*or a pauper, or an idler, in the land; 
that the jail, and the gallows, and the 
almshouse, are a reproach which 
need not be. 
Out of new sentiments and ideas, 
not seen as yet, new forms of society 








will come, free from the antagonisms 
of races, classes, men—representing 
the American idea in its langth, 
breadth, depth and height, its beauty 
and its truth—and then the old civ- 
ilization of our time will seem bar- 
barous and savage. 
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OuR teachers are ‘heroes,’’ and 
Carlyle teaches us to say ‘‘of a hero 
all the good and as little evil as poss- 
ible. We should dwell under the 
the greatest characters in use of their 
greatest characteristic.”’ 

Carlyle tells us that ‘‘ we can not 
look however imperfectly upon a 
great man without gaining something 
from him ;’’ and Emerson in the same 
strain says,’’ we can not even hear of 
personal vigor of any kind and great 
power of performance, without feel- 
ing fresh resolution.”’ 

We prefer these wise men as guides 
rather than follow those who run s0- 
called Journals of Education merely to 
belittle, abuse and malign “‘ the men 
and women, who, beyond all concep- 
tion as Educators, are doing the solid, | 
permanent, but silent work, for the 
upbuilding of good citizenship and 
for the future wealth and glory of the 
people in all these States, a work, by 
which individuals, the community 
and State, as Shakespeare says, 

‘*Grow strong and great in substance and in 

power.’? . 

We want these men of wealth, the 
parents and the taxpayers who grow 
strong and rich by this labor, to know 
the fact that the work these teachers 
have done and the work they are still 
doing in education, 


“ Gives to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices ” 


And we are sure this will 

** According to their strength and qualities,” 
give them advancement.”’ 

We shall work on to secure these 
results and the co-operation of the 
best men and women in the nation to 


consummate this needed and great 
purpose. 





GREAT MEN. 





‘*Great men have reaching hands.—” SHak. 


_ HuGo tells us that it costs 
@ great deal to be great in this 
world—perhaps this is why so few at- 
tain to greatness. 

He says: 

‘‘The human mind has a summit— 
the ideal; to this summit God de- 
cends, man rises. In each age three 
or four men of genius undertake the 
the ascent. From below, the world’s 
eyes follow them. These men go up 
the mountain, enter into the clouds, 
disappear, reappear. People watch 
them, mark them. They skirt preci- 
pices ; a false step would not displease 
certain of the lookers-on. They dar- 
ingly pursue their road. See them 
aloft, already afar; they are no longer 
anything but black specks. ‘How 
small they are!’ says the crowd. They 





are giants. On they go. The road is 
rugged, the scarped cliff resists them. 
At each step a wall, at each step a 
pitfall. As they rise, the cold in- 
creases. They must make their lad- 
der, cut the ice and walk on it, con- 
verting obstacles into a stairway. 
Every storm is raging. Nevertheless 
these madmen make their way. The 
air becomes difficult to breathe, the 
abyss widens around them. Some fall; 
they have done well. Others stop and 
retrace their steps: there is sad wear- 
iness. Some intrepid ones continue, 
the elect persevere. 

The dreadful declivity crumbles 
beneath them and seeks to sweep 
them away; glory is treacherous. 
Eagles eye them; lightnings blunt 
their bolts upon them; the hurricane 
is furious. No matter, they persist, 
they press upward. He who reaches 
the summit is thy equal, O Homer.” 





TEACHERS WANTED. 





ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


HE recent death of Dr. Mark 
Hopkins recalls, to many of us, 
memories of Pres. Garfield, who said 
that he owed the impulse of his life to 
the teaching of that venerable man. I 
think that it was he who said, that 


worth more than all the noble 
college buildings in the country, 
would be a plain wooden bench 


with Mark Hopkins at one end 
of it, if he could sit at the other. I 
have always since thought of that 
ideal wooden bench when I have been 
shown fine school buildings adorned 
with pictures and statues and fur- 
nished with every modern conven- 
ience. 

Are we not sometimes in danger of 
forgetting, in our desire for fine 
school-houses, the fact that, after all, 
it is the teachers inside of the build- 
ings, and not the buildings them- 
selves, that make theschool? Emer- 
son says somewhere, that it does not 
make so much difference whata child 
learns, as of whom he learns it. This 
is only his way of stating the truth, 
that it is the personality of the teach- 
er that will make its mark on the 
child’s mind. After all the lessons 
have been recited and the school 
doors have been left for the last time, 
the effect that remains, the last result 
which the pupil holds over from his 
school, will be the view of life, the 
way of thinking, that he has gained 
from his teachers. 

That is the one permanent thing, 
after all. This is only another way of 
saying that the end of all true teach- 
ing is the training of the mind, and 
not the acquisition of facts. If it were 
the latter, the man who knew the 
most would be the best teacher. But 
how often the only memory which the 
man retains of his school-days under 
one of these wise men, is that of pain- 
fal effort to memorize certain facts, or 
that of tricks played to deceive; and 





all this finally fades out, leaving noth- 
ing as a residuum. 

But with the other kind of a teacher 
an ineffacable mark has been left on 
the character of the pupil. No matter 
how wise he may grow, till he may 
have far outstripped his old instruc- 
tor in many departments of know- 
ledge, he is always forced to recognize 
with a tender, grateful thought, the 
touch of the creative hand which 
shaped his boyish thinking—the in- 
flexible will which went down before 
no obstacle but bent like a swaying 
reed before any question of justice and 
right; the reverent search for the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; which led the way 
even in a simple arithmetical exam- 
ple; the undoubting faith and trust 
to which every lesson in natural 
science led up; the patient repeti- 
tions, the glad welcomings of the suc- 
cess of the student. 

Itis not the Bible reading in the 
morning that he remembers now. It 
is the way in which the reading was 
done, and, more than all, it is the 
daily-life, going in and out among the 
children, that he remembers, and for 
which he is grateful. 

Such are the feelings with which the 
pupils of Mark Hopkins thought and 
think of him. Such are the feelings 
with which the real creative teacher 
is sure to be looked back upon by 
those who were his pupils. 


The teacher is an artist in the high- 
est sense. And far more fortunate is he 
than allother artists in the material 
with which he works. The Greek 
sculptor might embody his highest 
ideas of grandeur in marble, and the 
Roman conquerors dash it to pieces; 
or, at any rate, what the Roman 
spared, Time will not spare. The 
painter may put his noblest thoughts 
on canvas, and hang the picture in 
the holiest place behind and above 
the altar in the most sacred building. 
It may be safe from the invader, 
but the smoke from the very incense 
and candles which are burned before 
it, will throw a veil over its beauty, 
and it will fade and grow indistinct as 
the years go by. ‘The poet’s words are 
liable to be destroyed. Only the 
teacher works upon indestructible ma- 
terial. His carving cannot be subject 
to decay ; the pictures that he paints 
no smoke nor dust can injure; the 
poems that he writes sing on forever, 
not only in the hearts that he has di- 
rectly spoken to, but in thousands of 
others that he will never know. He 
only may work out of the reach of dis- 
couragement and fear, high above all 
anxiety and foreboding. It is only in 
measure as the sculptor, painter, poet 
are teachers, that they may hope to 
share his immunity from loss. 

To bea real teacher is to sow im- 
perishable seed on ground that is 
quick with life, and under the sun- 
light and rain that never fail. And 
the fruit is abundant—a thousandfold. 

When such a teacher as Mark Hop- 
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kins dies, or when one of his grateful 


pupils dies, then we recognize the 


truth of these words. It is not only 
and it is not first of all college gradu- 
ates that we want for the teachers in 
our Public Schools: it is real men 
and women that we want, first of all; 
true men and women, who shall in- 
fluence by their character, and whose 
silent teaching of Truth, Honor, Sin- 
cerity and Earnestness, shall inevita- 
bly build up citizens for the Republic 
and make fast and sure the founda- 
tions of the rapidly growing nation. 

When will our Normal Schools 
teach this lesson above all to those 
who are to go forth from them? 
When will our Colleges have a course 
on Humility for the graduating class 
among all the other courses of study, 
so that the graduates shall lay their 
hands to the work of teaching in a 
reverent spirit of consecration ? Those 
of us who never knew Dr. Arnold in 
life, count him as one of our benefac- 
tors. We who never saw the face of 
Mark Hopkins, yet have heard his 
voice—for the voice of the real teach- 
er ‘‘ goes out to the ends of the earth”’ 
quickening and vivifying hearts that 
he never knew and lifting up hands 
that never touched his own. 

The plain wooden bench on one end 
of which he sat, reaches far away be- 
yond his horizon, and has room for 
thousands of listeners and learners. 
And there is always room and always 
there are teachers wanted at the 
other end. 


It is hardly true that Infinity is 
dry of truths unseen as yet; there 
are truths enough waiting to be dis- 
covered. All the space betwixt us 
and God is full of ideas, waiting for 
some Columbus to discover new 
worlds. 

Men are always saying there is no 
new thing under the sun; but when 
the discoverer comes they see their 
mistake. We want the new eye. 








In America politics, more than 
elsewhere, demand greatness — for 
ours is, in theory, the government of 
all, for all, and by all. It requires a 
greater range of thought to discover 
the law for all than for a few; after 


- the discovery thereofitis morc diffi- 


cult to construct a democracy than a 
monarchy or an aristocracy ; and af- 
ter it is organized it is more difficult 
to administer. It requires more man- 
hood to wield at will ‘‘the fierce dem- 
ocracy’’ of America than to rule Eng- 
land or France; yet the American in- 
stitutions are germaine to human 
nature, and by that fact are rendered 
more easy, complicated as they are. 





WE ought to remember and teach 
the pupils in our schools that these 
increased transit facilities. have so 
abated the frictions of exchange that 
the raw material has quadrupled in 
price, while the cost of the manufac 
tured product to the consumer has de- 
creased in like proportion. 
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HON. H. W. BLAIR, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


x Saga BLAIR of New Hamp- 
shire says, that in the hands of 
the teachers and educators of the 
country, the future of our government 
must rest, and to them we must look 
for its safety. The existing condition 
of the public mind is such that thein- 
fluence for good is largely bound up in 
the relation of the nation to the pub- 
lic schools, 

In the past the general sentiment of 
the American people has been that 
the schools have only local support. 
The Public School] is, in a sense, the 
government of the country. The Pub- 
lic-School forms the basis of the gov- 
ernment. Intelligence is its hope. It 
was the formative principle, and with- 
out it government cannot exist in a 
republican form. 

If knowledge is indispensable to 
make, to preserve, and to perpetu- 
ate a republican government, then, 
the National Government should, for 
its own defence, insist upon having all 
of its people educated. 

Citizenship that is based upon in- 
telligence is the guarantee of its con- 
continuance and preservation. It is 
the simple right of self-defence. 

Thus this power of securing intelli- 
gent citizenship should be exercised 
in accordance with the exigency and 
needs of the time. The support ofthe 
schools of the country, ordinarily, 
should depend upon local tax; but 
there may be times when the parent 
and the State cannot do this work, 
then the emergency should be met 
by national aid. This is an era of 
such transformation, and, until gen- 
eral intelligence can become universal 
through the common school, there 
must be help. When once this is se- 
cured, then the duty will revert to the 
State. 





Illiteracy is the present danger. It 
makes no difference in what State it 
exists. An evil existing in one part of 
the nation will peril the whole coun- 
try. In the southern and western por- 


tions it is remarkable how the Public 
Schools have promoted the industry 
and the wealth of those sections. In 
the days of slavery labor was cheap, 
and the wants were few. With ad- 
vancing civilization and universal 
liberty has increased the power of pro- 
duction. 

Universal intelligence alone will 
equalize all of the conditions of society. 
Those that labor must have like com- 
pensation to secure like blessings of 
an advancing civilization. Only by 
common intelligence can common 
blessings and luxuries be enjoyed. 
Wealth will thus be universally dif- 
fused. 

The National Aid Bill provides for 
$77,000,000 as a means of correcting the 
evils of illiteracy. It was never a par- 
tisan measure. In the Senate the bill 
passed in the 48th Congress by vote of 
33 to11. In the House of Representa- 
tives it failed. In the 49th Congress 
it passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 
11, and failed in the House—although 
vast petitions from all parts of the 
country favored it—by the action of 
the committees, who had the power 
to control the action of the House pro- 
ceedings. We have hope for the ‘‘bill’’ 
in the 50th Congress, and believe it 
will pass triumphantly. This will be 
a sublime result for education and for 
the country. 





PROF. C. 8. PENNELL. 
‘Whose star-like nobleness gave life ad influ- 


ence 
To their whole being.’’—SHak, 


| Sent C. 8. PENNELL, after more 
than a quarter of a century of 
most effective and honorable work as 
a teacher in the St. Louis High School 
and at the head of Mary Institute (a 
department of Washington Univer- 
sity), has resigned and retires to priv- 
ate life. 

His place for years has demanded 
the best of his whole being, and it has 
been given for the Education, conver- 
sion, purification and elevation of 
those under his influence. The whole 
man has been forever at work for this 
purpose ;—head, heart, knowledge, 
time, body, possessions, all have been 
directed to this end. 

In speaking of those who have been 
trained by him in all these years, 
Prof. Pennell says : 





rendered no mean service; others in 
the Normal School, and have done 
credit to the city. Their enlightened 
methods have helped build up our 
schools; their zeal has warmed and 
kindled into life the slow and strug- 
gling communities around us. Mary 
Institute enjoys the service of five of 
these pupils now, and in the Smith 
Academy they are likewise represent- 
ed. It is not superior learning or 
force of intellect that marks these 
teachers rather than those high moral 
qualities which make learning and in- 
tellect valuable. I mean devotion to 
duty, kindness and benevolence, gen- 
erous enthusiasm, with hope to cheer 
and faith to sustain in every emer- 
gency of life.” 

Prof. Pennell in this great service 
rendered, has laid a silent but mighty 
hand upon the formative influences 
which have moulded into bloom and 
beauty the Christian culture and 
character of the mothers and daught- 
ers of St. Louis far beyond those with 
whom, as @ teacher, he has come in 


direct contact. 
or Or 


THE Republican quotes admiringly 
the views of General Walker, and is 
evidently of the opinion that ‘ any- 
thing to beat ——”’ is an equally 
good policy in regard to the Public 
Schools. 

The solicitude in regard to “ our 
schools,’’ would be more satisfactory 
if it were not accompanied by an un- 
willingness to exercise any family 
privilege but that of carping. 

The attitude of such upholders of 
‘our schools’’ reminds one of the testy 
East Indian officers of fiction—if there 
is no cause for complaint they could 
make one. The editorial privilege is 
very great, but does it extend so far as 
to lend value to positions untenable 
except as the assertions of a man in a 
position of power and influence ? 
‘“‘MASTERS Know that education is an 
abolitionist.” Is this the reason why 
presuming upon the ignorance of the 
reader such constant emphasis is laid 
upon the intentions of ‘‘ our forefath- 
ers’? (as popular rhetoric pleases to 
call those who built what many are 
too ignorant to properly value), 








IT is said that a rhetorical resem- 
blance is not expected to be true in all 
respects. Still one could wish that the 
anxious friends of ‘‘Our Schools’? 
would select a trait other than “a 
strong tendency toward writing down 
enemies and writing up friends, both 
by the grossest misrepresentation.’’ 





THE treatment of public interests 
other than the political, is suggestive 
of Densloza’s remark about the future 
of one of his representative men: ‘To 
gratify the taste . . . of the average 
public, they fill up a few doubtful 
dates and salient events concerning 
his life, with righteous comments 








‘*Many have become teachers and 


upon his wickedness,” 
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APPRECIATION is one of the best 
incentives the world affords. 
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Ir 18s Comina. —The annual elec- 
tion of those teachers already perma- 
nent seems superfiuous. As long as 
one is worthy, able, efficient, faithful, 
so long should her service be contin- 
ued.—Report of Lowell School Com- 
mittee. 








Every Teachers’ Institute held in 
the country this season, should with- 
out fail, pass resolutions petitioning 
Congress to pass the Blair Bill for 
Federal Aid to Education. Illiteracy 
is on the increase and the wages of 
teachers and the school terms are very 
short for lack of funds. Federal Aid 
will not do all, but it will do some- 
thing, and let this everywhere be 
supplemented by local effort and local 
taxation. 


THE R. R. of Texas made a round 
trip ticket for $5.00 from almost every 
point in the State to those teachers 
who wanted to attend the Teach- 
ers’ Association held at Dallas ;— 
one of the most liberal and appre- 
ciative arrangements ever ‘ade 
by the Transportation Cos., of any 
State. It was such a testimony of the 
value and importance of the work the 
teachers are doing there, as is seldom 
given, It should be not only remem- 
bered, but recorded and published. 








REPRESENTATIVE government is 
justice organized, reason animated, 
morality armed. 

It is not ignorance, nor drunkenness, 
nor brutality, nor force. 

Reason, justice, intelligence, growth 
power, spirituality—these are the ele- 
ments our teachers implant. 

It has come to be stated that weare 
over educating in this country; that 
we unfit people for the every-day 
duties of life by enlarging the sphere 
of their thought and the ambition and 
horizon of their life. 

Strange as it may scem, this 
argument imposes upon maby ; 
it consists, in fact, in recommending 
us to make an attempt to live with as 
little life as possible. 

But our own degradation is always 
accompanied by an uneasiness of mind 
for which we cannot account, and 
which unremittingly attends upon us 
in secret. The discontent, the shame, 
and the weariness which it causes, 
are arrayed by vanity in the garb of 
impertinence and contempt; but it is 
very rare that any man can settle 
peaceably in this confined and desert 
sphere of being, which leaves him 
without resource in himself when he 





is abandoned by the prosperity of the 
world. 


Man has a consciousness of the|~ 


beautiful as well as of the virtuous ; 
and in the absence of the former he 
feels a void, as in a deviation from the 
latter he finds remorse. 
———---- oe eo ——_--— 

Mk. 8. H. Knight, of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R., on the corner of Fourth 
and Pine, will fix out all the teachers 
who want to attend the National 
Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Chicago July 12th to 15th, with round 
trip tickets at cheap rates. The 
Chicago & Alton R, R. you know is 
the shortest direct line between St. 
Louis and the city of cool breezes and 


abundant hotel accommodations, 4 


the other end of the St. Louis bridge. 


THE Peabody Fund has done a great 
thing to supplement local effort. In 
all the Southern States, Federal Aid 
will do a great deal to supplement lo- 
cal taxation to help the schools when 
this fund is exhausted. Let us have 
Federal Aid everywhere applied to 
help our schools until the people are 
so much interested as to vote sufficient 
local tax to continue the schools nine 
montas in the year and pay an aver- 
price of $5000 per month to all the 
teachers of the States. 








WE shall present in each issue a 
fine array of the educators of the 
country, and the people will get a bet- 
ter and aclearer idea of the value and 
importance of the work our teachers 
are doing by looking over the columns 
of this JOURNAL from this time fir 
ward. 
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THE State Teachers’ Association of 
Texas convened at Dallas and heard a 
large number of fine papers, and the 
result will be a more united effort in 
the work the teachers of that State 
are doit g for the schools of that Em- 
pire of the Southwest. It was our 
pleasant privilege to meet a greai 
many old friends and to make a large 
number of new acquaintances whose 
strength and good cheer reaches and 
inspires all from St. Louis to Browns. 
ville, El Paso and Galveston. 
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Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 
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THE Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association held a strong and inter 
esting session at Farmington, St 
Francois Co., last week. The gener- 
osity of the people of Farmington was 
duly appreciated by the large number | 
present. 

The citizens generously opened 
their doors to entertain all who came, 
and it was a royal entertainment they 
gave too; but the teachers brought in 
telligence, good cheer and a wider out- 
look into the possibilities of life into 
every home they entered, and so gave 
a full equivalent for all the courtesy 





extended. 














UMMER SCHOOL, 


COUK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, NORMAL PARK, ILLINOIS. 
SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Principal. 


Beginning JULY 18 (right after National Convention of Teachers), and 
continuing 3 weeks. 


FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 
1, Principles, Methods and Technical Work. Francis W. PARKER, DiREcTOR. W. W. Speer, 
Belle Thomas Helen Monfort, Tillie Coffin, and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7. 


2. Elocution, Music, and the Delsarte system. 
Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6. 


FRANK STUART PARKER, Director. Martha 


3- Kindergarten, and its application to primary schools. Mrs. ALICE PuTNAM, DIRECTOR. 


Tuition. $6. 


4- Experimental Science—Botany, Zoology, Physics, Geology, and Mineralogy. Gzoraz W. Par- 


KER, George W. Fitz, Directors. Tuition $6. 


A teacher can work all the time on one subject to-wit: Arithmetic, Form, Molding in Clay and 
Sand, Writing, Drawing, Painting, Elocution, Kindergarten, Manual Training, or any depart- 
ment of Experimental Science. Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago 
at half rates, plus $2. Board at Students Hall, $6 per week, including a week of National Convention. 

Railroads stopping at Normal Park or Englewood, Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 
Monon, Chicago & Evansville, Pittsburg & fort Wayne, Wabash, Eastern Illinois, etc. Apply for 


board af once. Address 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Ill, 





NIAGARA FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS. 
The Ablest Corps of Educators, presented by any Summer School 
in the Country. 


Methods in all departments of school work. Special departments in 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Elocution and Music. 


Board, $6,00 per week. Session of 
three weeks. 


1887 will open July 18th and continue 


For full information address, 


A. P. CHAPIN, Manager, 


58 West 


A thorough French and English Home 
School for 20 Girls. 


(No day scholars), Greatest care in all the Eng- 
lish studies, French taught orally and practically 
in such way as to enable pupils to converse and 
understand the language in two years course. 
Terms, $300.00 a year. 

Address MME. HENRIETTE CLERC or 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 4313—4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 

20-2-1y Mention this Journal 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
jee, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus: 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 15 tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


ConsERVATORY OF Music, 
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Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 


employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 

rhe Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped tinder the following schools: 

1. A School for the Piano. 

2. A School for the Organ. : 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
ofthe V Lyric Art, and Opera. 





‘gq A Sch ol for Violin, Quartet, and Easemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 


hool for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration. 





6. AS8 for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 

7.A8 for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, etc. 

8. A Schoo) for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 

9. A School for Physical Culture. 


10. A College of Music. ‘ 
ll. A School for Common and Higher Englis 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French Lan 
qiages. 

yp. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 

13. A School of Fine Arts. 

14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. ; 

Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa 


on, E. TOURJEE, Di r 
Hon © ERANKLIN SQ., BOSTON, MASS 


Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


(Founded by THos. JEFFERSON.) 


The 64th S ion Begin t. | 
ossigs7 °® s Oct. Ist, 





and continues nine months. 

Thorough instruction in Literary, Scientific and 
Professional Departments, including Law, Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, Engineering and Agriculture. 

For Catalogue apply (P. UO. University ot Va., 
Va.) to CHAS S. VENABLE, 

Cha rman of Faculty. 
Mention this Journal 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
for college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining agood, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erms begin January 3, 
1897, and April 4, 1857. For particulars, addresss 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed for the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fae- 
uliy composed entirely of specialists. 

Climate of Aitken unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. 

For particulars concerning board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President, 

FRANK H CURTISS. 
Mention this Journal 

THE Chicago & Alton R.R. is the 
short direct route from St. Louis and 
the South for the teachers to take who 
attend the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Chicago July 12 
to 15th. The round trip tickets by this 
line are very cheap. Call on Mr. 8. 
H. Knight, the General Agent, at the 
corner of Fourth and Pine, for tickets 
and further information. 

oo -t——— 

By all means keep schools open 
nine months during the year, and in 
order to secure good teachers pay good 
salaries, and let us pay the teach- 
ers promptly at theend of each month 
as other State and County officers are 


20-7-2t 
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paid. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





HE EIGHTH YEAR of this school 

will open on Monday, Sept. 12. 
New students who have not yet been 
examined and accepted must present 
themselves for examination on FRI- 
DAY, SEPT. 9, 


Candidates may apply from any 
town or State. The Junior or first- 
year class will consist of ninety-six 
members, about forty of whom have 
already been admitted. Pupils from 
the public schools should in general 
have completed the eighth grade. 

Those who present certificates of 
having completed the district svhool 
course will be accepted without exam- 
ination. 

No boy whose age is less than four- 
teen years will be examined. 

The written examination will com- 


_prise: Arithmetic, through interest ; 


Geography, including Map-Drawing 
from memory; English Composition, 
including Spelling, and the correction 
of False Syntax. 

There will be oral examinationsin 
Mental Arithmetic and Reading. No 
account will be taken of mechanical 
tastes or technical skill. 

Candidates for the second-year and 
third-year classes may apply at the 
same time. 

Those who propose to enter either 
of these latter classes should take 
drawing and wood-work in the Sum- 
mer School. 

The tuition fees are: First Year, 
$60; Second Year, $80; Third Year, 
$100. There is no way of earning 
money at the school. 


A number of SCHOLARSHIPS, FREE 
or PARTLY FREE, have been esiab- 
lished by the founders of the school, 
and it is the duty of the managers to 
fill a certain number of these each 
year. These scholarships are for the 
benefit of poor but respectable and 
promising boys. Several have al- 
ready been assigned to members of 
the new class, and several remain to 
be filled. 

In the school two hours per day are 
four hours to 
recitation, drawing and study. Home 
study is required. 

The school furnishes shop-tools and 
materials. 

Trades are not taught. The tool 
instruction is broad and universal in 
character. The aim of the school is 
not tos make mechanics, but men of 
intelligence, handiness and judgment. 


Persons wishing for a catalogue giv- 
ing in detail the theory and plan ot 
the School, may write to the under- 
signed. Sets of old examination 
questions will be sent on application. 

The Board of Managers consists of 
Edwin Harrison, 322 Pine Street; H. 
W. Eliot, Hydraulic Brick Co., Tur- 
ner Building, Eighth Street; Samuel 
Cupples, Second and Olive Streets; 
William Brown, 1301 Lami Street; 
Wm. L. Huse, 409 Washington Ave- 
nue, and 

: C. M. WoopwaRbD, Director. 
Manual Training School, 1801 Washington Ave. 
St, Louis, June 28, 1887, 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
IN MISSOURI. 


Beg n July|4, Cassville, 


“ “ 


continues 4 weeks. 
5, Neosho, ” 
5, High Hill, " 
5, Plattsburg, el. 
6, Steelville, 7 
18, Hillsboro, Sas 
18, Bolivar, ie 
i8, Kearney, “ 
18, St. Charles, " 
18, Sedalia, ~ 
18, Moberly, - 
25, Gallatin, ” 
a ** 25, Troy, ” 
** 25, Lawson, = 
“ Aug. 1, Carrollton, sad 
1, Osceola, s 
1, Carthage, = 
1, Grant City, 4 
1, Tarkio, 2 
1, New London, sie 
1, Lamar, « 


> 
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1, Harrisonville, bie 2 “ 
The above institutes will be held at the time 
and place designated. Many others will be held 
that have not yet been arranged for time and 
place. 
mR 
For larger salaries or change of po- 
sition, address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 
TS Or 
WHat do the opponents of Federal 
Aid for Education propose to do with 
the fact that illiteracy is on the in- 


crease. 
OD OOO 


WHEN a person has made for them- 
selves a place as a successful teacher 
—even early in life—when he or she 
has become a new and strong inter- 
preter of life’s problems, even to the 
few and the young—when they train 
for a higher and purer style of citizen- 
ship, and all that is involved in this 
—then their physiognomy begins to 
be sought for, and it does ail good to 
multiply these pictures and recognize 
and set furth their work. All are in- 
terested in these new saviours of 80- 


ciety. 
ee 


THE TABLES TURNED. 





i ig has been suggested, very appro- 
priately we think, to turn the ta- 
‘bles for a year and give the teachers 
a rest, so far as this constant and un- 
just criticism is concerned. 

Suppose for a change, the teachers 
be allowed to rest from all these criti- 
cisms with which they are already 
surfeited ; suppose they be allowed to 
sit in executive session on the school- 
boards ; suppose they pass ordinances 
to the effect that the school-board 
members be reported upon ; that they 
be ‘advised’? to have always on file 
two or three educational journals en 
evidence; and that four times a year 
they be given a day to attend the In- 
stitute—the School-board Institute as 
it would be called. 

Does any one imagine it would 
harm the average committee man to 
do all these things? Would it not 
rather be a revelation to him of things 
of which at this present time his eye 
hath not seen and his ear hath not 
heard. We believe he would return 





@ wiser, a humbler, and a better 





school-committee-man—more forbear- 
ing with the teachers, more in har- 
mony with progressive teaching, and 
more in sympathy with the children. 

When the school committee man has 
thus been properly trained and instruc- 
ted, aud so made wiser and better, 
then let us take hold of and instruct 
the parents and tax-payers, who stand 
behind the ‘committee’ or the 
‘*school directors,’’ and see if they, 
too, cannot be made wiser and better 
and more liberal. 

Teach the people ‘' that the efficien- 
cy of the common school depends up- 
on the Knowledge, skill, and spirit of 
the teacher, and that our greatest ed- 
ucational need isan adequate supply 
of well qualified teachers. That the 
shortest and cheapest way to supply 


this need is to make the compensation | ; 


sufficiently ample, and the tenure of 
position sufficiently secure, to induce 
capable young men and young women 
to choose teaching as a permanent 
vocation, and to make adequate prep- 
aration for its successful practice. 
Then take another year to teach 
these carping, thumping, so-called 
‘* Editors’’ of School Journals. ‘‘ That 
the method by which improvements 
in the schools can best be realized is 
by afflirming more than by denying; 
by presenting truth and making itat- 
tractive, more than by exposing er- 
rors and reproving those who commit 
them; by ee what is good 





and pointing to a higher good, more 
than by condemning what is bad and 
pointing to ultimate ruin. Error is 
want-of truth. When the want is 
realized, itis more rational to set to 
work to meet itin a positive and af- 
firmative way, than to waste timeand 
energy, and sour the temper, in ex- 
hibiting from every possible point of 


view the uncomely emptiness.” 
—_—_—— oe 


THE executive committee of South- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
met on the 17th instant., and arrang- 
ed a program for the meeting to 
be held at Chester, Aug. 28, 24 and 
25, next. Among the topics and 
speakers are: Primary Instruction, 
Hon. Henry Raab, School Exhibits, 
T. C. Clendenin, Cairo, Elmer Bishop, 
Du Quoin; County Instltutes, by 
County Superintendents Hester M. 
Smith, Mound City, and Geo Har- 
rington, Carlinville; Manual Train- 
ing, Prof C. M. Woodward. St. Louis, 
Mo.; Grading County Schools, Jno. 
Trainer, Decatur, I11.; Annual Ad- 
dress, Hon. Richard Edwards, State 
Superintendent; Examinations, P. C. 
Reid, Greenville, The largest school 
exhil@t ever seen in Southern Illinois 
willbe shown there. For informa- 
tion write J. C. Burns, Greenville, 
Robert Thacker, Sorento, or R. B. 
Anderson, Pinckneyville. 





WE call attention with pleasure to 
The Stenograph Short-hand Machine, 
by the United States Stenograph Co., 
402 north 8rd St., St. Louis. We use 
several of these machines in our office, 
and have for years, so that we know 
that they are as stated ‘* mechanically 
exact.” 











tinuous Curwed Back and Seat. 





Merwin’s Improved Patent Gothic Desk. 


All the latest improvements Attached. Solid, Double Tongue, Grooved, Con- 
Unexcelled for Comfort and Durability. 


*‘Suidg Tools perrdg 431M perddns pue ‘aon 
MHWOG IVSUAAIN( 04} UO pozUNOMT 4yweog FZurpio,7 


USE HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING 


FOR YOUR BLACKBOARDS. 


The Oldest and Most Popular. 


The Cheapest and Best. 


Produces a Perfect Slate Surface, either heggee fon Green. A 
allon will cover about 250 square feet with three c eku 
irectionsfor applying attached to every can. PRICES oN “APPLICATION. 





Style F—Extended for use. 








Folded fur Carrying. 





P- LACK BOARDS: 


ATED PAF 7 On 


7”: oe Slo By Ml 


HOLBROOKS 


J.B.Merwin, 


7O4 HESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


LIQUID SLATING 





SLATED PAPER 
FOR 


BLACKBOARDS 


Sent by Mail, Post Paid, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards, 


For further information, 
circulars of Globes, Outline 
Maps, Slating, and everything 
needed in sc ools, call upon 
or address, 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 


W.S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... ee ks 
J. B. MERWIN. : } Wditors. 
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Just praise is a debt. 
eneo- -——--- 


To a-noble nature there is no stim- 
ulus like honest commendation, 


a 


A kind word at the right moment 
might have saved many a soul from 
despair. 





Tue following table is said to be 
reliable. It shows the amount of 
money expended in the United 
States for the various things enumer- 
ated : 


RIOT suscnsecnees nian $700.000,000 
TODBCOO .... 2.000 000008 256,500,000 
EE ee. sencceapeensans 187,000,000 
Coffee, tea, cocoa... 130,000,000 
Schools .........« or 110,000,000 





Ir is said, that on the first Arbor 
Day, 12,000,000 trees were planted on 
western soil. Over twenty States 
now observe this beautiful custom. 

We hope every State and every 
School District in every State will 
observe this day henceforth. 

How grateful the shade of trees of 
our own hand planting! 


Gop divided man into men that 

they might help each other. 
(BEETS AOR 

CANON WIBERFORCE says: “I 
venture to assert that any political 
party binding itself to such an atroc- 
ious cause as the liquor traffic will by 
so doing be inevitably signing its 
death-warrant.’’ 

lt is evident that this distinguished 
English clergyman believes with Sen- 
ator Reagan, of Texas, that any party 
that expects to live must cut loose 
from ‘‘the whisky-shops, the drunk- 
ards and the criminals.” 

He might also have said that no 
party can build itself on illiteracy— 
and Carlisle Randell and Harris had 
better take heed to this also. 

——__—- p @ o—__—_ 

OUR associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for what appears over their 
own signature. : 
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THE tax-payers, owe serious duties 
to the children of their fellow citizens, 
If you fulfill them wisely they will be- 
come your benefactors, If you neglect 
these duties, the children of the poor, 
the vagrant, the drunkard, the dissol- 
ute, will grow up as pests to morale, 
to property, to life itself, like blinded 
Samson among his foes. 


2 
° 


THE Texas School Journal says 
truly that “nothing will help the 
teacher so much as the knowledge 
that his fellow teachers throughout 
the state are interested in his work 
and will rejoice to know of his suc- 
cess.” 
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EDWARD 8S. MORSE. 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AS5- 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


** He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Ns Exceeding wise, fair spoken.””—Suak. 

ROF. MORSE was bornuin Portland 

Me., in 1838. At the age of 13 
he began the systematic collection of 
shells and minerals. His name ap- 
peared as contributor to the collec- 
tions of the Boston Society of Natural 
History when he was nineteen. At 
school in the Academy, Bethel, Me., 
his bias towards scientific pursuits 
was very strongly marked. He was 
a good draughtsman, and his first en- 
gagement after he left school to begin 
the battle of life, was as mechanical 
draughtsman in the Portland Loco- 
motive Works. 

For several years Mr. Morse was a 
student under the eminent Agassiz, 
at the Museum of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the year 1866 he removed to 
Salem, where the American Natural- 
ist, was founded by him and others. 
The honors received from learned 
bodies form an interesting list. 

In 1868 he was made a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; in 1871 Bowdoin College 
gave him the honorary title of Doctor 
of Philosophy ; in 1874 he was elected 
to a university lectureship at Har- 
vard; and asa teacher and lecturer, he 
proved to be an eminent success. In 
i876 he was chosen Fellow of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; .in the 
same year he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and 
then President of the same body. 

Professor Morse has made three 
visits to Japan. The first time he 
was pursuing investigations in marine 
Zoology on the coast of one of the 
islands constituting that country, 
when he was invited by the Japanese 
Government to become Professor of 
Zoology in the Imperial University, 
Tokio. He accepted the appointment 
without returning home, and did not 








resign i¢ until he was able to leave 
the nascent collections in promising 
shape. During his residence in Japan 
he made one trip home. On the occas- 
sion of a third visit to this intersting 


} country, in 1882, he completed a tour 


which incladed its entire extent. His 
ethnological and archzeological pur- 
suits have won him fame perhaps 
equal to that following his attain- 
ments in Zoology. 

Itisin this way, and by such ef- 
fort, that our teachers and educators 
add to and enrich the State and the 
Nation, paying back a thousand-fold 
the mere money cost of tueir attain- 
ments, and ten thousand-fold its cost 
in scientific discoveries, which add 
evermore immeasurably to the hap- 
piness and power of their fellow-men. 








HON. CHARLES SUMNER 
YOUNG. 


STATE SUPT. PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION NEVADA. 


\_ ‘' His State will lay upon him all the honor, 

\—» That good convenience claims,”’—Snak. 

M* YOuNG was born in Lyme, 
Ohio, 1852. 

On his father’s farm he was taught 
his letters and the wholesome lessons 
of industry, honesty, and economy. 
In the country school, for a few 
months of each year, he acquired 
the habits of an earnest student. 
At the age of fourteen he entered 
the High School in the neigh- 
boring town of Norwalk. Here 
for two years, by manual labor, he 
supported himself during term time. 
Then followed his experience as a 
teacher of school in rural districts, his 
graduation at the head of a large 
class from the high school at Monroe- 
ville in 1871, his career as a student in 
Baldwin University, andin the Uni- 
versity at Delaware, Ohio. From the 
last named institution he was gradu- 
ated with honora in 1875. In Septem- 
ber of the same year he became the 
principal of the high school at Nor- 
walk. The following June he was un- 
animonsly re-elected, but declined to 
accept, as he desired to spend the 
the year in travel and study. July, 
1877, found him teaching a private 
school at Virginia City, Nevada. In 
1878 he was elected superintendent of 
Public Schools at Gold Hill, and a 








year later he was chosen superintend- 
ent of the schools of Story County, in- 
eluding Gold Hill, ata salary of $3,000 
per annum. 

In 1882 he received the nomination 
for State superintendent of public in- 
struction over six competitors, and 
was triumphantly elected for the term 
ending January Ist, 1887. 

He belongs to that growing. number 
who overcoming so-called “ environ- 
ment’’ develope traits of character 
out of which heroes are made. 


Among these men are to be found 
the brightest specimens and the chief 
benefactors of mankind. It is they 
that keep awake the finer parts ofour 
souls ; that give us better aims than 
power or pleasure, and withstand the 
total sovereignty of Mammon in this 
world. They are the vanguard in the 
the march of mind; the intellectual 
pioneers reclaiming from the wilder- 
ness new territories for the thought 
and the activity of their happier 
brethrep. Pity that from all their, 
conquests, so rich in benefit to others, 
themselves should reap so litile of 
honor for their work. 

For more than eight years he has 
been the leading advocate of progress- 
ive education on the Pacific Coast, a 
portion of this planet where men 
without courage and capacity do not 
succeed. In educational councils he 
is regarded as a valuable member. He 
is vice-president of the International 
Congress of Educators, and a promin- 
ent officer in the National Education- 
al Association having been elected 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence for the year 1886-7. 


The Governor of California, acting 
under a concurrent resolution of the 
State Senate and Assembly, and the 
San Francisco Board of Education has 
appointed a delegation to represent 
the State at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in 
Chicago, July 12 to 15. These repres- 
entatives include Hon. Ira. G. Hoitt, 
State Superintendant of Public In- 
struction, Hon. Charles 8. Young of 
Nevada, Supt. Frederick M. Camp- 
bell of Oakland, Principal Joseph 
O’Connor, and Principal Albert Lyser, 
editor of the JOURNAL, both the lat- 
ter of San Francisco. 

Mr. Young read an able paper on 
** Co-education of Races’’ at the Na- 
tional Meeting of Superintendents of 
Schools at Washington 1886. He is 
yet unmarried. His social qualities 
are of the best, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes of a busy life in the west hehas * 
preserved a character without a blem- 
ish, a reputation without a stain. 


THE school in a quiet, effectual 
way, trains to habits of order, prompt- 
ness, obedience, toleration and polite- 
ness—of mutual help and mutual for- 
bearance. It trains to citizenship and 
self-restraint. In fact, these indirect 





advantages are nearly equal to the 
direct advantages sought for. 
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G5.0 “SAS 
NELSON B. HENRY. 
PROFESSOR OF THE SCIENCE AND 


ART OF TEACHING, UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 





“There’s place and means for every man alive.” 
—SHAK. 
HE history, career and growing 
success of this young teacher, 
reads more like a romance than a real- 
ality. 

Born in Missouri in 1848, and losing 
his father at the age of five years, his 
mother, a women of strong individual- 
ity, thoughtful, prayerful and loving, 
taught her boy to read, and thus gave 
him the key with which to unlock all 
doors and to open the way to all at- 
tainment. She felt then, as she has 
ever since, that nothing is too good for 
the boy whose vote may elect a presi- 
dent for sixty millions of people, or 
for the girl who may be the mother 
of that president. ; 

The boy got a chance now and then 
at a term of school three months in 
the country ; but, when plowing corn, 
began to calculate how many rows, 
how many hills of corn, how many 
ears and so on, until he became versed 
in the four ground rules of Arithme- 
tic—his mother helping in the mean- 
time in all manly ways, and in the 
formation of truth-telling, industri- 
ous habits. 

Then he pitched into the books of 
theology he found in the library his 
father had left. 

He writes ‘‘that a letter received 
from the Editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION about 1871, 
gave me just what I needed—a strong 
pull in the direction of a higher Edu- 
cation. Having no money to pay a 
man for taking me over the St. Fran- 
cois river, I waded across, to be 
able to attend a Teachers’ Institute 
—which was to be held there— 
and after my clothes were dried I, en- 
gaged in a discussion with a distin- 
guished gentleman present on the 
subject of ‘‘ total depravity,” and 
thought I vanquished him.”’ 

He at this time was induced, and 
fortunately entered the Normal School 
at Kirksville, Mo., under the direc- 
tion and Presidency of that great ed- 
ucator and teacher, Dr. J. Baldwin. 

He overworked himself, and for a 
time all his lessons were prepared by 





the help of his room-mate, who read 
the lessons over and over to him. 

He became deeply impressed, also, 
with the practical value to teachers 
and to the people too, of ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes,’’ laid plans, and made elo- 
quent and earnest speeches in favor 
of County and District ‘‘Teachers’ 
Institutes.” If the people were not 
well enough posted as to their value 
and importance to provide a place in 
which to hold them, this young man 
secured a place, bought the candles, 
lighted up the Court House, gave his 
own notice, got the teachers and peo- 
ple together, and enthused them with 
his own indomitable energy. 

He graduated, of course, from the 
Kirksville Normal School with hon- 
or, and was employed to teach imme- 
diately in his native county. 

He was married after graduating, 
and has devoted himself with such 
untiring energy to work and to study, 
that one of the best posted, one of the 
most careful and conservative men in 
the State, writes us ‘‘ that his growth 
in culture and intellectual power dur- 
ing the last two or three years has 
been phenomenal ’”’ 

Now, as a result of his efforts in 
South-east Missouri, and the efforts of 
those associated with him, the largest 
rooms are filled to overflowing when 
an educational lecture is given, and 
one of the largest and best Normal 
Schools in the West, located at Cape 
Girardeau, has come to be a growing 
power in the State. 








MRS. KATE J. BRAINARD. 
What harmony is this? 
My good friends hark! 
Marvelous sweet music,’’—SHAK. 
HIs lady, the talented leader of 
the K. J. B. Quartette, has been 
for years identified with musical prog- 
ress in the city of St. Louis, and is 
at the head of the Musical Depart- 
ment of Mary Institute. 

She is not only known as an emin- 
ent musician, but as a lady of the 
highest Christian character. 

The K, J. B. Quartette is composed 
of Mrs. Douglas Phillips, Miss Alice 
Waite, Miss Mary Mense and Mrs. 
Laura Anderson. 

The music rendered by this cele- 
brated quartette at the closing exer- 
cises of Mary Institute, a few days 





since, was one of the chief attractions. 


asit always has been of this occasion. 
Mrs. Brainard bas done much to 
popularize the study of Music in both 
our Public and Private Schools. 

Dr. Eben Tourjee, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, in an 
address before the National Teachers’ 
Association, said : a 

“Tf the subject of school-books is 
important, the subject of song-books 
can hardly be less so. The literary’ 
character and moral sentiment of the 
poetry which children learn will have 
an abiding effect upon them through 
life; or, rather, it would be more cor- 
rect to say they will constitute a part 
of their moral nature during their ex- 
istence. 

While all poetry for children, there- 
fore, should be intelligible and com- 
prehensible by them, it should be se- 
lect in diction, beautiful and graceful 
in style, harmonious in versification. 
It should be such, in all points, as, 
in after life, will never offend » ma- 
ture and cultivated taste.” 


— 
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PROF, E. A. HAIGHT, 
PRINCIPAL GLENDALE INSTITUTE, 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 





| pata HAIGHT was born in Michi- 
gan in 1840; graduated from the 
Michigan Normal School in 1865, and 
from Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 
Tils., in full classical course in 1868, 
receiving the degree of A. B. Three 
years afterward he received the de- 
gree of A. M., from the same institu- 
tion. 

In 1865, Mr. Haight organized the 


College, and had charge of it until 
1870. 

From 1870 to 1881 was Supt. of the 
Alton Public Schools, Alton, Lil. 

Thus equipped, Prof. Haight, with 
zeal and efficiency and such enthu- 
siasm as becomes contagious among 
his pupils and crowns his work with 
success, established his school, and 
has for years devoted himself to the 
training and education of boys, which 
will prepare them for the growing 
duties and responsibilities which this 
new age brings. 

Your son is to go beyond you, to 
act in a larger sphere and under 
greater responsibilities; but the more 





that is required of him, the stronger 
will be his power of achievement, if 


| 
Preparatory Department of Shurtleff 


he is properly educated, Men always 
rise to the occasion. If any work is 
to be accomplished, somebody is sure 
to come forward and take it in hand, 
if properly trained and educated, 

No matter how arduous the under- 
taking, if it is within the scope of hu- 
man prowess, its completion will not 
be suffered to fail. 

It may be hindered, thwarted, mis- 
directed, bat in the end it will be suc- 
cessful. 

Prof. Haight trains boys for suc- 
cess, not overlooking the fact, thata 
high, manly, Christian character is 
the foundation stone of all perma- 
nent success. 

How can we love a son without in- 
dulging the flattering hope that he 
will be generous and gallant, without 
wishing him that renown which may, 
as it were, multiply his existence, and 
make us hear from every side the 
name which our own heart is contin- 
ually repeating ? 

Why should we not enjoy with 
rapture the talents of a son, the 
beauty of a daughter ? 

Can there be a more strange ingrat- 
itude towards the Deity than indiffer- 
ence for his gifts? 

Are they not from heaven, since 
they render it a more easy task for 
us to please Him whom we love? 

Glendale Institute, a Home School 
for boys, was established in 1882, 
and the number of students is limited 
to twenty, so that each may enjoy the 
attention and personal home training 
that special cases may need. 


Ir is a fact that the taxpayers and 
the people need to know more about 
what our teachers are doing in the 
schools, and the school teachers ‘too, 
need to know more about the people. 

The tendency at present is toward 
a closer union of effort between teach- 
ers and parents. The ways and means 
and worth of the school are better 
known to parents than formerly. 

Schools are conducted with more re- 
gard for the wishes and interests of 
the taxpayers. In many counties the 
channel of intercourse between the 
schools and the parents is the county 
paper containing an educational col- 
umn. If our teachers wake up the 
county papers and through them 
wake up the community to the value 
and importance of their work, great 
good will be done. The printed page 
is to become more aud more the re- 
generating power of the people. By 
all means keep up an interesting, 
crisp educational column of short 
items in the county newspapers. 

Goon, short, pithy articles in all 
our daily and weekly papers are need- 
ed. Lectures in every schoel house 
and church by teachers, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, will prove invalua- 
ble. Voluntary associations of teach- 
ers in counties and townships, can ac- 
complish much. 

Start a ‘ Reading Circle” and you 











will interest large numbers. 
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** No man liveth to himself.”’ 

As an heir of the institutions of 
civil and religious liberty, which have 
been won by many a battle-field and 
ages of conflict ; as an heir of the vast 
development of arts and sciences 
which constitute our modern civiliza- 
tion, the child is entitled to a peerless 
birthright, immeasurably grander 
than the transitory and precarious 
possessions of a noble or a king. 

Every boy here is born into limit- 
less possibilities and opportunities. 
and should be ready, by training and 
education, to enter his birthright. 


WE rejoice to see the evidences of 
prosperity on the part of the Journal 
of Education, Boston and Chicago. 
Twenty-three or twenty-four pages of 
advertising means not only prosperity 
but an appreciation of the place and 
power of the Journal of Education 
under its new regime. The Journal of 
Education builds up the schools and 
school interests all the time in all the 
States and deserves for its solid per- 
sistent work in this direction not 
only an extended circulation but this 
deserved prosperity. 


ene 








But the creative talent of imagina- 
tion, for some moments at least, satis- 
fies all our wishes and desires; it 
opens to us treasures of wealth ; it 
offers to us crowns of glory; it raises 
before our eyes the pure and bright 
image of an ideal world; and so 
mighty sometimes is its power, that 
by it we hear in our hearts the very 
voice and accents of one whom we 
have loved. 


THE JWinois School Journal for 
June displays much more vigor of 
treatment than is usually expended 
upon our educational magazines. Its 
reply to General Walker’s limita- 
tion of arithmetic to simple computa- 
tion is notably sane and excellent. 

We had supposed that Boston had 
got through with the experiment of 
treating its Public Schools as a play- 
thing for socially distinguished peo- 
ple the education of whose own child- 
ren is not imperilled by official vagar- 
ies. 

The schools cannot have lost the 
services of all experienced teachers 
and to such the claims of Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic and a discipline 
added to readizess in computation 
must be familiar. 

Arithmetic as well as any other 
branch of mathematics has a double 
office: First, it is a provision for the 
needs of ordinary life: Second, it is an 
efficient instrument in training in 
clearness and concentration of what 





the ordinary person “is pleased to 
call his mind.” If there is fault tobe 
found, it must arise not so much from 
what is tanght as from the manner of 
teaching. Methods and results will 
improve as soon as school officers 
cease either to content themselves 
with ignorance of the real work done 
in the schools, or with attempting to 
replace the teacher and convert his 
office into that of executing unintelli- 
gent schemes. 

‘ The evils in our schools” will rap- 
idly diminish when each member of 
the school body corporate is confined 
to its own proper function ; the Board 
to pronouncing judgment; the super- 
tendent to his proper office of execu- 
tive; and the teachers to teaching 
and qualifying themselves to make 
useful suggestions about studies and 
methods rather than about candi- 
dates. 





THE same number of the Illinois 
School Journal has an article by W. 
H. Ray. Under the title of ‘‘ English 
in Our High Schools,’”’ he makes rea- 
sonable claim for less neglect of our 
mother tongue. Professor Ray, how- 
ever, commits the usual mistake of re- 
garding his centre not as that of his 
own circle but of the educational 
curve. 

This is not the first time that our 
neighbors have seemed to heignorant 
of the fact that in the St. Louis High 
School most of these desiderata have 
been attained. Under the name of 
Rhetoricals and English Literature, 
the St. Louis High School has a four 
years’ course in English. 

But in addition to this special study 
of English in its language and litera- 
ture, provision is made for reading in 
connection with Physics, History, 
Zoology and Geology. The special 
study of English Literature is in 
charge of an unusually well-informed 
and intelligent teacher, and there-ults 
attained are correspondingly satisfac- 
tory. 

St. Louis has never claimed her 
dues, but at least in its High School 
course, she has always been intelli- 
gent, liberal, thorough and partial to 
no one class of studies. Possibly the 
spirit manifested by the Iowa G. A. 
R. Genera! prevails in Illinois and dis- 
inclines teachers to learn from a city 
in a border State. 

Certain it is not the enemies of the 
High School base their reproach up- 
on its excellence, and not upon its 
failure to do well what it undertakes. 
Well may the editor have exclaimed, 
‘Poor old Missouri !”’ if St. Louis is 
to be attacked by non-school-men at 
home, and neglected by school-men 
abroad. 





THE man of wealth is not generally 
intelligent because he is rich, but rich 
because he is intelligent; and at the 
other end of the social scale we find 
the situation the same: the lower 








classes are not ignorant because they 


are poor, but poor because they are 
ignorant. 


A BAD CASE OF COLIC. 





jE lees we shall print the 
name of our ‘‘colicy’’ cotem- 
porary ‘Intelligence’ with a capital 
I. We have never felt called upon 
heretofore to afford it anything more 
than occasional mention — “ intelli- 
gence’’—its flicker has been so feeble 
and its light so murky and limited. 
But now it has published a letter 
which we have sent ‘‘out broadcast.’”’ 

Weare under some obligations to 
the Editor of Intelligence for publish- 
ing this letter. If there had been 
more of a circulation our obligation 
would have been greater, as it would 
have been more of a benefit to us. 

If now he will publish two other 
letters which we have sent * out 
broadcast,”’ bearing on the same sub- 
ject, we will raise him from this small 
“intelligence”’ up to ‘Intelligence !”” 

In order to have the letter reach 
the teachers and educators we had to 
send it “out broadcast’? —it never 
would have been seen if it had only 
appeared in “‘intelligence’’—beg par- 
don—"' Intelligence.” 

It seems to have given the Editor 
the ‘‘colic’”’ bad, to print anything— 
even our letter—commendatory of the 
work our teachers are doing. 

Poor fellow! this ‘buttermilk and 
head-cheese”’ diet don’t seem to agree 
with him this warm weather. He 
does not seem to like a speech we 
made as the presiding officer at a Re- 
ception and Banquet, tendered Dr. 
and Mrs. Richard Edwards by their 
friends and former pupils, in St. 
Louis, a few weeks since, at the 
Southern Hotel. 

We confess we did not have this 
poor ‘‘ Ishmaelite’’ in mind at the 
time—and it would not -have materi- 
ally changed matters if we had; but 
we will promise this, that when the 
teachers of Chicago tender Dr. Ed- 
wards, State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tian of Illinois, a banquet, and when 
they choose this “buttermilk and 
head-cheese’”’ Editor to preside over 
the festivities of the occasion, and he 
makes a better speech than we made, 
we will publish the speech—but it 
must be a better one than we made, 
remember; and we will give it a 
good circulation, too, by sending it 
“out broadcast.” 

We suggest—a mere suggestion on- 
ly—that it is possible that what in 
this case really added poignancy to 
his grief, so to speak, and bitterness 
and a double twist to his intestinal 
canal with its convolutions—perhaps 
this acute attack of colic arises from 
the fact that we refused—for a consid- 
eration—to let Mr. E. O. Vaile into 
the columns of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION with a “puff” of 
himself and his wares written by 
himeelf ! 

The reasons for this refusa] to let 
him into our columns for a considera- 
tion, was, that some time since, he 





was kicked out of his place as Princi- 


pal of one of the Chicago schools for 
disreputable conduct, and this too on 
the unanimous petition of the teach- 
ers of said school. That was the rea- 
son. We presume, too, that was the 
reason he was not invited to the ‘‘Ed- 
ward’s Banquet” in 8t. Louis. 

But we are going to overlook these 
and other similar delinquencies now, 
as he ought by this time to have 
learned something, and because he 
has kindly and gratuitously publish- 
ed our letter, and so given his readers 
something of value and importance. 

We hope when he recovers from 
this ‘“‘bad spell’? he will publish the 
other two letters bearing on the same 
subject, which we have also sent ‘out 
broadcast;” and if his ‘buttermilk 
and head-cheese”’ comments contin- 
ue, it will all help, so far as the flicker 
of this feeble light of Intelligence 
extends. 

We commend to his attention the 
previous, present and subsequent is- 
sues of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, also the following 

FABLE OF THE ASS IN THE LION’S 
SKIN. 

‘An ass once put on a Lion’s skin. 
It did not fit him very well; but 
he found that in it he could frighten 
all the timid, foolish little animals, so 
he amused himself by braying at 
and about them. 

By-and-by he met a Fox, and tried 
to frighten him by roaring. 

‘* My dear Donkey,’ said the wise 
Fox, ‘‘ you are braying, and not roar- 
ing. I might, perhaps, have been 
frightened by your looks if you had 
not tried to roar: but I know your 
voice too well to mistake you for a 
Lion—you are only an Ass.” 





WE shall make room as fast as pos- 
sible for our friends whose portraits 
and work deserve recognition in the 
columns of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. Weare making ar- 
rangements to have portraits made 
more expeditiously. The work being 
done ought long before this to have 
received the recognition it deserves, 
and we look for new interest on the 
part of the people and the patrons of 
the schools, as the result of intelli- 
gence over ignorance and the capabil- 
ity it brings, over the imbecility 
which prevails among the unintelli- 
gent and uninstructed. 





Piease mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 





The Missouri Pacific and the Texas 
and Pacific and the Iron Mountain R. 
R. has made very liberal provisions 
to bring the teachers of the State of 
Texas, who wish to attend the Teach- 
er’s Association, to be held at Chicago 
July 12th to 15th. The teachers will 
not soon forget this courtesy, nor will 
they ever forget the liberal round trip 
$5.00 tickets given the teachers who 
wished to attend the State Associa- 





tion held at Dallas. 
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COL. ROBERT D. ALLEN, 
A. M., M, D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE LOUISVILLE 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


**You are appointsd for that office.”—SHak. 


vT bas been said truly that ‘ none of 
I us have lives that are wholly 
ours.”’ 

Col. Allen in his new position at the 
head of this Institution, answers the 
call of two great considerations—abil- 
ity and experience in training young 
men. Realizing that ignorance is the 
night of the soul he has made the suc- 
cessive steps the mind takes towards 
light and power, a study physcologi- 
cally and physiologically—this prob- 
lem of the mystery of infancy, unfold- 
ing towarda the grander mystery of 
life in its flower and perfection, he 
has most carefully and so successfully 
studied that already he has won a 
share in the glory and intellectual 
development of the race. 





| 
| 
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is formed at an early age, and that, 
what we put into the first of life, we 
put into the whole of life. 

He lends an ear, and catches early 
the voice that speaks from and to the 
heart—this field is his who can best 
cultivate it. 

Col. Allen knows how to wish good 
for all and how to bring all to the 
good—this is his power—this is his 
success. Labor with him is life, and 
thought is light. He knows that it is 
impossible for the immense conflict of 
labor and achievement of past ages to 


remain unproductive, and on this 
| basis he works and builds. 


He is to-day by virtue of these ele- 
ments of strength probably the most 


,celebrated and certainly the most 


successful educator in the Southwest. 
It has long been a settled conviction 
with him that a boy’s character 
should be trained as well as his mind. 
This theory Colonel Allen has suc- 
ceeded in reducing to practice. Whilst 
developing the mind he watches the 
unfolding of the character with pati- 
ent and vigilant care and caution. He 
learns the habits, ideas, and natural 
disposition of every boy under his 
tuition. He encourages the good, and 
in order to repress the bad he brings 
to bear directly on the boy himself 
every influence which his own ripe 
experience and liberal and thorough- 
ly trained mind can suggest. 

For nearly fifteen years he has been 
the Superintendent of the far-famed 
Kentucky Military Institute, a school 
that has been in successful operation 
for thirty-seven years. Out of this 
successful experience he has largely 
gained the superior fitness for the 
position he now fills. 

WE give below a cut of the beauti- 
ful building and extensive grounds of 














THE LOUISVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The discipline and management of 
the pupils is as near as possible to 
that exercised by a wise father in the 
control and education of his boys at 
home. An experience of over thirty 
years in the teaching and manage- 
ment of boys has convinced the Prin- 
cipal that character, which is the 
main essential to a proper education, 





the Louisville Military Academy, the 
first session of which begins on the 
first Monday in September, 1887. 


Pupils will make their home with 
the Principal and his family. 


The number will for the present be 
limited to thirty-five, and all pupils 
must be under sixteen years of age. 





At the age of fifty, the Principal is As soon as man has, within his own 


convinced that teachers can do the | 


most for their pupils between the ages 
of eight and sixteen. His greatest suc- 
cess has been with boys of whom he 
has entire control during this period 
of life. 

The use of tobacco and other stimu- 
lants by all employes and others is 
prohibited and prevented. 

The Principal believes that the pre- 

cepts of the Bible give the best found- 
ation for character, and therefore 
prayer and other religious exercises, 
unsectarian in kind, are daily prac- 
ticed. 
Could our destiny, with all the 
future, be unfolded zo we could read 
it, how every step of life would as- 
sume a new importance, and what a 
value we should place upon our 
school days. 

We are sure that all who take an 
interest in educational methods will 
follow this new experiment with deep 
interest. It will have a wide-spread 
effect. Col. Allen’s address is, Robert 
D. Allen, Box 28, Louisville, Ky., and 
he will be pleased to sead circulars 
and full information of his plans to all 
who will inquire. 





ILLITERACY. 


HE growing danger from six mil- 

lions of illiterates in this country, 
gives to all the work our teachers are 
doing a new importance, a new dig- 
nity and vaster power. 

It kindles enthusiasm, gives vital- 
ity and unity to every effort made. 

It inspires to patriotism and self 
denial, to a new love of our country 
and its institutions. Everywhere the 
feeling begins to dominate that 
Gop has given this country to men 
who can defend it; to women, who, 
for its sake, consent to the dangers of 
their brothers, their husbands, and 
their sons. 

At the approach of the perils which 
tbreaten it, a fever, exempt from 
shuddering as from delirium, quick- 
ens the blood in the veins. 

Every effort, in such a struggle, 
comes from the deepest source of in- 
ward thought. As yet nothing can 
be seen in the features of these gener- 
ous citizens but tranquility ; there is 
too much dignity in their emotions for 
outward demonstration; but let the 
signal once be heard, let the banner 
of their country wave in the air, and 
you will see those looks, before 
so gentle, and so ready to resume that 
character at the sight of misfortune, 
at once animated by a determination 
holy and terrible! 

They shudder no more neither at 
wounds nor at blood ; it is no longer 
pain, it is no longer death, it is an of- 
fering to the God of armies; no regret, 
no hesitation, now intrudes itself into 
the most desperate resolutions; and 
when the heart is entirely in its 
object then is the highest enjoyment 
of existence, 








mind, separated himself from soci- 
ety and lives only for himself, 
to him life is only an evil; and ifit be 
true, that of all the feelings, enthusi- 
asm confers the greatest happiness, it 
is because, more than any other, it 
unites all the forces of the soul in the 
same direction for the same end, espec- 
ially when that end takes on so great 
and so grand a work as to save this 
nation from the doom of darkness and 
imbecility by illiteracy. 





Do not force the money into the 
Treasury of any State that does not 
want Federal Aid for schools—but 
divide it pro-rata among those who 
wish to build up the school system to 
the most efficient point. 


WE THINK SO. 


Iss MARIA L. PRATT asks in the 
Popular Educator if it ‘‘ would 
not, on the whole, be a good thing if 
the great and small educators would, 
for a time turn their guns upon the 
committee-men, thereby not only giv- 
ing the teachers the rare advantages 
of a blessed rest, but ensuring to them 
in the future the sympathy and co- 
operation of these same _ school- 
boards ?”? 

The school-boards! As the Sapolio 
signs in our street-cars say, ‘‘ Aye, 
there’s the spot at which the blud- 
geon shall be hurled !”’ 











HAVE some good Lectures to inter- 
est the people in the general subject 
of Education, in the evening, before 
the Institutes. Good music and good 
cheer will help also. 





Go to the Institutes, and take pen-- 
cil and paper, and preserve all the 
good suggestions made. They will 
help you. 





Don’t overwork the teachers at the 
Iustitutes this hot weather. 





WE hope all the teachers will be on 
hand af the great meeting in Chicago, 
July 12 to 15th. ‘ 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


AND now Prof. William T Harris, 
the distinguished representative of 
the Concord School of Philosophy, is 
to appear as a criticof Henry George’s 
land theory. An article from him will 
be published in the July number of 
the Forum. 











Hon. Davip A. WELLS will con- 
tribute to the July Popular Science 
Monthiy the first of an important se- 
ries of papers on ‘‘ The Economic Dis- 
turbances Since 1873,.”” Mr. Wells pro- 
poses to review the history of these 
disturbances, and to point out agen- 
cies to which such wide-reaching com- 
mercial depression may be properly 
attributed. 





H. 8. EDWARDS, of Macon, Georgia 
the author of ‘‘ Two Runaways,”’ will 
have a new story illustrated by Kem- 
ble, in The Century for July. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Sister Todhunter’s Heart.’ 
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THE good man differs from God in 
nothing but duration. 





Ir would be generous to4end our 
eyes and gars, ‘nay, if possible, our 
reason and fortitude, to others, whilst 
we are idle or asleep. 


HE that has universal sympathy 
with men in all conditions of life, 
which makes all their victories his 
own, and draws his strength and his 
inspiration from this wide circuit of 
influence. His memory is full, his 
horizon wide. 





In politics, when the institutions 
are established, men often think 
there is no room for discoverers and 
organizers; that administrators alone 
are needed, and choose accordingly. 

But there are ideas well known, 
not yet organized into institutions : 
that of free trade, of peace, of univer- 
sal freedom, universal education, uni- 
versal comfort—in a word, the idea of 
human brotherhood. 

These wait to be constructed into a 
State without injustice, without war, 
without slavery, ignorance or want, 
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LESSON ON ALCOHOL. 








“Thou invisible spirit of wine, 
| If thou hast no name to be known by, 

Let us call thee—Devil.’’--SHAK. 

1. What it is, how and from what 
produced, 

As the natural result of fermentation, or 
* working” of anything sweet ; making 
of cider, wine, beer. 

As the product of distillation, separating it 
from wine, or fermenting grain, apples, 
peaches, etc 

2. Immediate effect (upon those un- 
addicted to its use). 

Exhideration (and with quantity increased), 
excitement, stupidity, helplessness, 

Effect upon the stomach, the breath, the 
nerves, and the head, when taken in mod- 
erate quantity. 

3. Gradual, steady and insidious ef- 
fects of frequent indulgence. 

Desire; slight at first, and as habit grows, 
more exacting. Victim becomes self-de- 

ceived and thinks it necessary to his com- 
fort, his health, or capacity for business. 
Practice of making excuses ; dissimula- 
If st-ll 
continued, every instance of indulgence 


tion, falsehood, apt to intervene. 


strengthens the habit ; it becomes con- 
trolling and persictent, 

4. Effects upon | usiness, character, 
reputation. 

Disqualifies the mind from clearness of 
thought and apprehension, The victim’s 
business, character, sel{-control and self- 
respect and reputation begin to suffer. 

His moral sensib'lity steadily declines, and 
he does not regard the habit of drinking, 
or even of being drunk, as he used to do. 

5. Effect, at this stage, upen the 
stomach, breath, lungs and 
nerves. 

Appetite yariable, stomach partially and in 





spots inflamed, sometimes loathes whole- 
some food, sometimes craves us whole- 
some food. His breath is very disagree- 
able. His nerves are unsteady, hand be- 
gins to tremble; he has frequent head- 
ache, and stomach out of order. Does not 
attribute these ailments to his habit of 
drinking, but to something else. 

6. At this stage he frequently re- 
solves to reform, and quit drink- 
ing. 

Nine out of ten of drinking men resolve to 
reform, and sometimes try very hard to 
keep the resolution. 
ten is able to keep it. They have been in 
the habit of associating with drinking 
men. Their comrades know them as 
drinking men, and call upon them as such. 
Rather than give offence, and accustomed 
to yield to temptation, the man who re- 
solved to stop, takes a drink, and his 
resolution is gone. 

7. Every time a good resolution is 
broken, the capacity to main- 
tain it thereafter is much weak- 
ened. 


The nervous system, upon which moral and 
mental energy depend, becomes seriously 
impaired ; and the victim gradually and 
quietly takes a lower standard of thought, 
of action and of companionship. 

His former friends avoid him. He does not 
keep his promises. His business has fall- 
en away. Ifhe is a working man, a me- 
chanic or laboror, he is the first to be dis- 
charged when “ hard times” come on, His 
family suffers for the necessaries of life. 

8. He has now lost his character, his 
friends, his property, his health, 
his capacity for business ; and if 
a workingman, he can com- 
mand only the lower and most 
precarious grades of employ- 
ment, 

Character gone; all reputable people 
naturslly avoid him. He finds his most 
congenial friends among his drinking as- 
sOciates. 

He is now liable to the whole category of 


Probably not one in 


diseases. His liver is out of order, and his 

cheertulness all gone. His stomach, ac- 
customed to constant stimulus of drink, 
cannot digest his food. 

His bodily strength is much impaired ; his 
walk unsteady, his complexion bad, his 
eyes dull and heavy, his hands trembling. 
He shuns observation ; while the craving 
for liquor now overbears every other wish 
or desire. He cannot do without it. 


9. At this point in his career, he 
must have drink, and must 
have the money to procure it. 

Ordinary resources are gone, He cannot 
borrow any more, nobody will lend him, 
Here comes the temptation, and crimes 
are apt to begin ; theft, robbery, burglary, 
etc. More than two-thirds of the crimin- 
als in our prisons and penitenturies are 
brought there as the consequence of alco- 
holic drink. 

One after another of his true friends have 
become discouraged about him, and have 
given him up as a hopeless case 

Although extreme instances have been 
known of reform and recovery even atthis 
condition, such instances are very rare ; 
they are highly exceptional. The victim 
is bound iu the chains of infatuation, and 
usually sinks into an early and dishonor- 
ed grave. 

10. Durmg his entire career ‘‘down 
the hill,” the victim’s friends 
and family have suffered with 
him, as the consequence of his 
vice. 

He has lost the respect of everybody. 
Thoroughly broken down, he may linger 
a few years but every slight illness imper- 





ils his life, When sick, the physician finds 
his case to be'the most difficult of all his 
patients. His stomach is ruined. The 
ordinary effect of appropriate medicines 
fails entirely. He has lived too long on 
stimulus, and no ordinary stimulus affects 
him. 


'11. Statistics of Drunkeness. Among 


a population of fifty millions in 
the United States, and dividing 
those addicted to liquor into four 
classes, we have: 

A. Of beginners, who indulge very moder- 
ately, but who are entering upon the ca- 
reer of the daunkard, about 2,000,000. 

B. Of those addicted to it, and who now 
require its use, and constantly hanker af- 
ter it, until they get it, about 1,500,000, 

C. Of the third class, who are fast losing 
character and credit, business capacity, 
and respect and confidence of friends and 
relatives, about 1,250,000. 

D. Of the regular drunkards (although 
numbers of them are constantly dropping 
away, from eccident,violence or glight dis - 
ease, but constantly recruited from Class 
3), we have at least on hand, 750,000. 

E. At all times, at least, ten per cent. of 
our population is om the march to the 
drunkard’s grave, 

12. From this view of the evil, it is 
plain that the only remedy is 
not by undertaking to reform 
the drunkard, but by avoiding 
the first class. 


A. Because the st class is soon degraded 
into the 2d, and the 2d into the 3d, and 
the 3d into the qth. 

B. The infatuation and self deception is 
apt to occur to the first class—they al- 
ways think themselves in no danger at 
all. It is only the 4th class that find 
they are in danger and that at the hope- 
less stage. 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDENCE. 


W: must get ready to face this 
question of Compulsory School 


Attendance. Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage in a recent sermon, said : 

“‘T say that we must depend upon 
the school for a great deal of correct- 
ing influences. A community can no 
more afford to have ignorant men in 
its midst than it can afford to have 
uncaged hyenas. Ignorance is the 
mother of hydra-headed crime. 
Thirty-one per cent. of all the crimin- 
als of New York State can neither 
read nor write. Intellectual darkness 
is generally the. precursor of moral 
darkness. 

I know there are educated outlaws 
—men who through their sharp- 
ness of intellect, are made more 
dangerous. They use their fine pen- 
manship in signing other people’s 
names, and their science in ingenious 
burglaries, and their fine manners in 
adroit libertinism. They go their 
round of sin with well-cut apparal, 
and dangling jewelry, and watches of 
eighteen carats and kid gloves. They 
are refined, educated, magnificent vil- 
lains. But that is the exception. It is 
generally the case that the criminal 
classes are as ignorant as they are 
wicked. For proof of what I say, go 





into the prisons and the penitenten- 
tiaries, and look upon the men and 
women incarcerated. The dishonesty 


in the eye, the low passion in the lip 
are not more conspicuous than the ig- 
norance in the forehead. Theignorant 
classes are always the dangerous 
classes. Demagogues marshall them. 
They are helmless, and aredriven be- 
fore the gale. 

It is high time that al) city and 
State authority, as well as the Feder- 
al Government, appreciate the awful 
statistics that, while years ago, in 
this country, there was set apart 48, 
000,000 of acres of land for school pur- 
poses, there are now in New England 
19),000 people who can neither read 
nor write, and in the State of Penn- 
sylvania 222,000 who can neither read 
nor write, and in the State of New 
York 241,000 who can neither read nor 
write, while in the United States 
there are nearly 6,000,000 who can 
neither read nor write. Statistics 
enough to stagger and confound any 
man who loves his God and his coun- 
try. 

Now, in view of this fact, I am in 
favor of compulsory education. When 
parents are so bestial as to neglect 
this duty to the child, I say the law, 
with a strong hand, at the same time 
with a gentle hand, ought to lead 
these little ones into the light of in- 
telligence and good morals.”’ 





THE most eminent, experienced and 
practical educators we have, say it is 
a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, 
Charts, a Globe and Blackboard, a 
teacher can instruct a class of twenty 
or thirty more effectively and profita- 
bly, and do it in less time, than he 
would expend upon a single pupil 
without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work in 
all branches of study with these helps 
as he can do without them—a fact 
which school officers should no longer 
overlook. 


TEACHERS owe it to their pupils, to 
their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility toaccomplish the 
most work possible within a given 
time. 

The time time pupils can spend in 
school slips away very fast, and so 
much is demanded now of men and 
women too, that the most must be 
made of these opportunities, and of 
the time pupils are in school. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Overworked Nervous Systems. 
Dr EDWARD L. DUER, Philadel- 

phia, says: “I consider it valuable in 

overworked nervous systems.”’ 


THE tenderness of a friend, in whose 
hands’ our happiness is deposited, 
ought, at the gates of the tomb, in the 
same manner asin the beautiful days 
of our youth, to form our chief bless- 
ing; and everything most seriousand 
solemn in our existence transforms 
itself into emotions of delight, when, 
as in the fable of the ancients, it is the 
office of love tolightand to extinguish 














the torch of life. 
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. Most of the editors and publishers of 


‘people, there will be an American 


KEEP the facts as te what our 
teachers are doing before the people. 


the county papers are glad to hear of 
and to publish items in regard to the 
progress of the schools. 

Our teachers are all the time crea- 
ting an intelligent constituency for 
them. 

Publish essential things—not gossip 
—not disputes about grammar—nor 
intricate, puzzling problems in mathe- 
matics. These nauseate. Nobody 
cares for them. 





WITH proper culture and proper 
training and study on the part of our 


Art commensurate with our idea and 
akin to this great continent; not an 
imitation, but a fresh, new growth. 
An American Literature also must 
come with democratic freedom, demo- 
cratic thought, democratic power— 
for we are not always to be pensioners 
of other lands, doing nothing but im- 
port and quote; a Literature with 
all of German philosophic depth, 
with English solid sense, with French 
vivacity and wit, Italian fire of senti- 
ment and soul, with all of Grecian 
elegance of form, and more than 
Hebrew piety and faith in God. 





SHALL the American nation go on 
in this work—or pause, turn off, fall 
and perish ? 

To me it seems almost treason to 
doubt that a glorious future awaits 
us. 

Young as we are, and wicked, we 
have yet done something which the 
world will not let perish. 

One day we shall attend more em- 
phatically to the rights of the hand, 
and-organize labor and skill ; then to 
the rights of the head, looking after 
Education, Science, Literature and 
Art; and again to the rights of the 
heart, building up the State with its 
laws, Society with its families, the 
Church with its goodness and piety. 
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What is a cold in the head? 
Medical authorities say it is due to at- 
mospheric germs, uneven clothing of 
the y, rapid cooling when in pers- 

iration, &c. The important point 
s, thata cold in the head is a genuine 
rhinitis, an inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the nose, which, when 
unchecked, is certain to produce a 
catarrhal condition—for catarrh is es- 
sentially a ‘‘cold’”” which nature is no 
longer able to ‘‘resolve’’ or throw off. 
Ely’s Cream Balm has proved its su- 
periority, and sufferers from cold in 
the head should resort to it before 
that common ailment becomes seated 
and ends in obstinate catarrh. 

or or 


Ir our readers will mention the fact 
when they drop advertisers a line of 
inguiry in regard to their wares— 
that they found the matter in this 
JouRNAL — it will be a benefit all 
round. 

Advertisers wish to reach the best 
and most Influential class of people 
and like to hear when and where an 





-Eacu child of genius in the nine- 
teenth century is born at the foot of 
the ladder of learning, as completely 
as the first child with the same bodily 
and spiritual nakedness; though of 
the most civilized race, with six or 
sixty thousand of years behind him, 
he must begin with nothing but bim- 
self. Yet such is the union of all 
mankind, that, with the aid of the 
present generation, in a few years he 
willlearn all that mankind has learn- 
ed in its long history—next, go be- 
youd that, discovering and creating 
anew ; and then draw up to the same 
height the new generatiun which will 
presently surpass him. 





The twentieth year of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, which has just drawn 
to a close, has been the most successful in the 
history of that phenomenally successful Institu- 
tion. Nearly 2300 pupils have received instruction 


in its several schools of music, art, oratory, lan- 
guages, literature, piano and organ tuning, phy- 
sical culture, etc. Every State and Territory, 
and many other countries have been represented 
initshalls The ablest artists and teachers are 
in its faculty, and yearly additions are made from 
American and European sources. 


ACCORDINGLY as a theocracy de- 
mands the education of priests, and 
an aristocracy that of the nobility 
and the gentry, so a democracy de- 
mands the education of all. 

The aim must be, not to make 
priests and gentlemen of a few—a 
privileged class—but to make men of 
all. That is, to give a normal and 
healthy development to their intel- 
lectual, moral, affectional and relig- 
ious faculties; to furnish and instruct 
them with the most important ele- 
mentary knowledge; to extend this 
development and furnishing of the 
faculties as far as possible. 
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WE are becoming more and more 
convinced that a reliable teachers’ 
agency is the teacher’s best friend. 
Without its aid it isalmost impossible 
for a teacher to learn of suitable vacan- 
cies atany great distance, or to suc- 
cessfully push himself for a position, 
after he has found it. Without an 
offer from outside, the maiority of 
teachers have little hope of having 
their present salaries increased. An 
Agency in Chicago has this year sent 
teachers from Maine to Idaho Terri- 
tory, from Tennessee to Montana Ter- 
ritory, Wisconsin to Texas, Ohio to 
Conneeticut and Louisiana, and been 
the means of increasing the salaries 
of such positions as the high school 

rincipaiship of Detroit, Mich., to 

2,500, Indianapolis, Ind., to $2,500, 
and ladies’ salaries in Ilion, New 


York, and  Hornellsville, New 
York, from $500 to $600. This 
agency, the ‘Teachers’ Co-oper- 


ative Association, 170 State street 
Chicago, has many features of superi- 
ority over all teachers’ agencies in 
the country. Many teachers all over 
the country have received all the way 
from ten to forty dollars from it for 
reporting vacancies. This feature of 
paying for vacancies not only brings 
thousands of vacancies to them, but it 
awakens the personal interest and 
good will of every teacher connected 
with this Association. 
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THAT teacher, or that individual, 
will be most successful in any com- 
munity, whocan combine with others, 
and so utilize what of ability or 
strength, or of good they find already 





advertisement is seen. 


existing. 


ScHoot Boards contemplating 
changes can learn the address of the 
best Western and Eastern teachers, 
willing to make a change, from the 
Teachers’ Co-operative. Association, 
170 State street, Chicago. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. Wecan assure all 
who write them of confidential and 
honorable treatment. 
rr re 

A teacher—graduate of University 
Bonn—with certificate of the German 
Government, wants a position either 
in a College, High School, or some 
established Institute. 

Address Editor of the ‘‘AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,’’ or. Prof. 
F. A. Hess, Jonesburg P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Mo. 





ALL the people like to read “rolls 
of honor’’—punctuality, scholarship, 
obedience, studious habits, good man- 
ners—all these mean better citizen- 
ship—generosity, ability, and produc- 
tive industry, just those elements of 
character which bring back to our tax 
payers four fold the cost of the school. 

These things the people want to 
know about. This is the real work of 
the teacher—this work, well and con- 
stantly done, is what makes the ser- 
vice of every man and woman in the 
profession worth double what they 
are paid. 

Publish these facts in the county 
papers. 





No nation could be governed forever 
by the laws of its fathers, for it would 
not be free. Nations, being composed 
of men who are in their nature rest- 
less and changeable, cannot remain 
stationary and always the same. The 
dead have not the power to find, 
against their will, the living. 

Each generation belongs to itself, 
and can no more bend the future than 
it can have been bound by the past. 
This is fact and right, and what is 
there to be said against the fact and 
the right? Nothing. 





WHATEVER makes us either think 
or feel strongly, adds to our power, 
and enlarges our field of action. 

———_# 8 40—___—__ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is @ preparatiun of the phosphates of 
lime, magnesia potash and iron in 
such form as to be readily assimilated 
by the system. Descriptive pamph- 
let sent free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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THE State Journal of Education of 
South Carolina says: 

‘*We have no educational journal 
upon our exchange list that we es- 
teem more highly than the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. We 
admire the bold and valiant manner 
in which it speaks out for truth and 
right. The teacher has no warmer 
friend or more powerful exponent. 
The schools of our land are regarded 
ae sacred institutions in the eyes of 
the JOURNAL. We regret the loss 
that the JoURNAL has sustained by 
fire, losing as it did the State and 
County reports for a period of twenty 
years. We wish the JouRNAL the 
prosperity if so richly deserves. 
Write J. B. Merwin, Managing Ed- 
itor, St. Louis, Mo., for a sample 





copy, You will like it,” 








PROF. C. M. WOODWARD, 
DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING 


WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 


SCHOOL, 





**Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the 
world,” —SHAK. 


RoF. C. M. WooDWARD stands 

to-day, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous—certainly the most effective 
and practical—leader of this new force 
of Manual Training in the Educational 
world—or rather in the curriculum of 
a modern University; and, while he 
ranks high as a classical and scien- 
tific scholar, he states the present 
status of Manual Training as fol- 
lows: 

“Unlike the old Universities, 
Washington University does not de- 
vote itself exclusively nor chiefly 
to ancient learning. As Huxley says, 
the soldier who is to do battle with 
full modern artillery must be armed 
with something more than the sword 
and shield of a Roman gladiator. A 
University should be as progressive as 
the age in which it lives. While con- 
servative of the wisdom of the an- 
cients, if must not stand still. A 
Medieval University in St. Louis 
would be a perplexing anomaly. To 
borrow a figure from Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, we must continue to gather the 
flowers of Literature, but we must not 
send our students into the fields of 
this age, which is filled with the in- 
dustrial spirit and nearly emancipa- 
ted from the monastic and war- 
like spirits, so trained that they are 
likely in gathefing the brilliant pop- 
pies to push aside the wheat. 

The University believes in recog- 
nizing and in meeting the reasonable 
demands of to-day. Itaims at broad 
and not at narrow culture. Its liberal, 
generous spirit, in an age that is all 
too greedy for gain, is well express- 
by these lines from a New England 
poet: 

* The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are pure, strong minds and hearts of health, 

And more to her than gold or grain 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.’ ” 

ERC SR 

CAN there be a more wretched econ- 
omy than of the faculties of the soul ? 
They were given us to be improved 
and expanded, to be carried as near as 
possible to perfection, even to be 
prodigally lavished for a high and 
noble end. 
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THE ScHOOL OF Mines at Rolla 
turns out another efficient class of 
graduates this year, who will de credit 
to the Institution and the State. The 
facilities furnished by this institution 
for Laboratory work insures very 
thorough drill in ajl the branches 
pursued in this Institution. In fact it 
is difficult to hold on to the young 
men who are educated in the School 
of Mines, at Rolla, till they graduate, 
there is so much demand for competent 
workmen. When a young man gets 
through with this Institution he is 
very sure to be competent in the 
branches he pursued. 

Dr. Larned, of St. Louis, made the 
address at the Commencement Exer- 
cises, and it was said to be appropri- 
ate and inspiring. The theme dis- 
cussed, was the ‘Progress of Scien- 
tific Discovery and the Application of 
These Discoveries to the Every-day 
Work of the World.’’ Dr, Larned 
would handle such a theme with 
great ability. 


THE beautiful is felt, it is not de- 
fined, it is everywhere; within us and 
without us, in the perfections of our 
nature and in the wonders of the sen- 
sible world; in the independent en- 
ergy of solitary thought and in the 
public order of human societies; in 
virtue and in the passions ; in joy and 
in tears ; in life and in death. 


AT length we must have a system 
of education which shall uplift the 
humblest, rudest, worst-born child in 
all the land; which shall bring forth 
and bring up noble men. 

aie ceenaianaincs 

LET it be understood and remem- 
bered all the time, that it is what we 
don’t know that limits and hinders 
and cripples us in our work in all dir- 
ections. We are not over-educating in 
this country yet, by any means. 








Intelligence lifte up and inspires all 
the time to greater effort in ali direc 
tions. 

How impoverished is the existence 
of those who content themselves with 
abstaining from doing evil, and treat, 
as weakness and dejusion, the source 
of the most beautiful deeds and the 
most noble conceptions ! 

From mere vanity they imprison 
themselves in obstinate mediocrity, 
which they might easily have opened 
to the light of knowledge which 
everywhere surrounds them; they 
sentence and condemn themselves- to 
that monotony of ideas, to that dead- 
ness of feeling, which suffers the days 
to pass, one after another, without de- 
riving from them any advantage, 
without making in them any pro- 
gress, without treasuring up any mat- 
ter for future recollection. 





SEND to Dr. Richard Edwards, State 
Supt., of Illinois, for his circular on 
‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes,’’ and you will 
get some new and enlarged ideas of 
their value and importance. 


THe New England and National 
Journal of Education, Boston and 
Chicago, in an editorial notice of a 
late issue said : 

‘When the suffering South shall 
have received aid from a generous na- 
tional treasury, the credit therefor 
will be largely due to J. B. Merwin, 
Esq., editor of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis who 
has devoted more space and time to 
this question than all other Journals 
combined, We bid him a hearty God- 
speed in his work, doing all we can in 
all the ways we can to aid in this 
great movement.” _ 





THE way to dispose of the surplus 
to the best advantage :is to distribute 
it for schools as proposed in the bill 
for Federal Aid to Education. 


How io Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

scaly and pimply diseases of theskin, scalp, 

and blood with loss of hair, from infancy to old 
age, are cure | by the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuTicura RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sustaining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation,clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CuTIcuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
mors, + kin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Cu- 
a REMEDIES are the great skin beauti- 

ers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, soc. ; Soar, 
25c ; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by Ee Morten: 
DRUG AND CueEmical. Co., Boston Mass. 

&a@-Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











THE Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lonoke, discussed Federal 
Aid to Education to some purpose. 

The address of Hon. Frank J. Wise 
on this topic was convincing and over- 
whelming, and petitions will go up 
bumerous and strong from the teach- 
ers and educators of Arkansas that 


the surplus shall be disposed of in 
this way. 
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CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Head. 










Allays Jnflamma- 
tion. Heals the 
Sores. Restores the 
Senses “of Taste, 
Smell, He aring. 
A quick Relief. 


=*FEVER? 4 positive cure. 


A particle is applied in each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price so-cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registe red, 60 cents. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


SS 
BY J. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT SAM HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
——o 
[As the edition of the JournaL containing this excellent article by 
President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 
quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and 
Southern States.—Eps]. 





SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 


of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution of it. 


). THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 

In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of inefficiency. 

Extrent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to five feet wide. The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impos- 
sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

MarteriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a 
smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably. The superiority and 
cheapness of liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. 
Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Erasers.—During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with a downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Use or Biracksoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography 
maps are drawn on the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is needlesstoenumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 


II, READING APPARATUS, 


Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all taat are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 


Ill. MATHEM4TICAL APPARATUS. 






Form and number must be taught to 
children concretely. Every step must be 
first taken objectively. Interest, clear 
ideas ana culture of the perceptive facul- 
ties result from this method. 

GrEoMETE:3AL Forms. — These can be 
made by teacher and pupils, but it is bet- 
ter to secure a box of accurately made 
forms. These forms are of great value in 
illustration. 

The numeral frame is of great value. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. The whole class watch the 
movement of the balls with interest. It 
should have a place in every school. 
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NUMERAL FRAMES. 





GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS 

The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience Correct teaching leads 
the child to observe and discover for himself. No definite ideas can be 





given without Globes and Maps, 


The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools. 
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Grioses.—A globe in a hinged case, with lock and key, 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 
needed. We present a cut of a Globe 


In Hinged Apparatus Case. 

Mars.—A set of outline 
maps, and local maps of the 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 
will be advantageously used 
in every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
on such stupidity and neg- 
lect. 


COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 


It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on— 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—yjudicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 


IV. USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in nor- 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up 
to a high degree of skill. 

Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 





“ae 
MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 


Here are the instrumentalics. 


Good judgment guides in the application 
of means to ends. 


The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 
ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 

Honrsvit_.e, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 
magnet, etc., etc. 


For Circulars and other Information, address the 


jJ. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O., 


1104 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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stimulate the torpid liver, strength- 
en the digestive organs, regulate the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 
anti-bilious medicine. In 


Malarial Districts 


their virtues are widely recognized, 
as they possess peculiar properties 
in freeing the system from that poi- 
son. This popular remedy rarely 
fails to effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from & 


bay Your School song Books 


OF OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


whose series of well made, molodious songsters 
are known everywhere, and give general satisfac- 
tion. 


The Newest High School Song Book. 


, SONG GREETING (6octs.; $6 per doz.) It is 
| filled with the best of part-songs. A fine col- 
| _ lection. 

Royal S!nger (60 cts.; $6per doz.) Made 
for singing classes, itis yet a good and appro- 
priate book for schools. 





For Laprgs Cuasses. Music for female 
Voices. 


Perkins’ Yocal Echoes ($1); Tilden’s 
Choice Trios ($1); Morse’s Wellesley 
College Selection ‘$'.) 


For Common Schools. 
Song Bells (s0 cts. ; $4 80 perdoz.) A favorite 





Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 
A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says.» 
“A year ago I had bilious fever; 
Tutt’s Pills were so highly reccom- 
mended that I usedthem. Neverdid r 
medicine have a happier effect. Af- SB... 
ter a practice of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I proclaim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicine ever used. I always pre- 
scribe them in my practice.”’ 


Sold Everywhere. 


general collection of songs. As good avd prac- 
tical note readers, we « E & 
Brown’s Song Reader (Book 1: socts.; 
Book 2; 60 cts.) 


For Young Children. P 

Gems for Little Si '& (30 cts. 5 er 

ym $5 a Ale Sawes h Flow - 
(25 cts.; $2.40 per doz.) which is fall ot 
en’s hymns andtunes. Kindergarten 
Chimes ($1) be A D. Wiggin, is an ex- 
cellent book for Kindergarten Teachers, with 
many merry songs. 

Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
 H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 











Office, 44 Murray St. New York. . ELECTRIC BELT, Suspen- 
m sory, etc., for Kidneys, Pain, 


Tutt’s Manual of Useful Receipts sent Frea, See tte ee eee ee 


' Snape ARES D Scratives Pay agents. Circu- 
TANSY GAPSULEQ| sit fe 


19-Q-12t Mention this Journal. 
THE LATEST DISCOVERY. E Instant relief. Final cure and never 
Dr. Laparte’s Celebrated Preparation, Safe and A a returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 











‘ , knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
Always Reliable. Indispensable to LADIES. and all bowel troubles—especially constipation—cur- 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. ed like magic. Gulberere with earn otaciepheseneay 
dressing, J. H. REEV. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, uitrore. | 7° 2 sewn nina 


It is ve.y important tv our sub- 
2m Please Mention “64 | scribers that they put the name of the 
‘THE AMERICAN County and the State on their letters, 

JOURNAL as well as the Postoffice, so as to in- 


OF EDUCATION” | sure the prompt delivery of the Jour- 
When you write toour Advertisers, 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. — 


Will School Officers as well as Teachers 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 
longer overlook. 




















Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards ot slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 
72ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesraskA, writes as follows: 


“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Biackboards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 
reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinde, 
ST, LOUIS, MQ, 
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Practical Science for Young Stude a 
FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


BY MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the 
The experiments are ot the most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus is em- 


pupil. 


ployed. Each student is required to make his own observations and from each experiment a practi- 


cal lesson is drawn, 


—— 
Price for Introduction or Examination, 66 Cts. 


——o 





0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





STEEL 


FOSEPA GILLOTT’S 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


_ Mention this Je ournal 


PENS. 





For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GEWERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
390, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Orowquill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John nies X.Y. 


Rese HOE, Sole Agent. 





For Uonvenience, 


SHORTHAND Economy and 


Speed, SOONEST LEARNED. 


BEST PHONOGRAPHIC SIMPLIFIED 
SHORTHAND. 
By mail for only $3.00. 


Address, A. S. RUSSELL, 


Jefferson, Iowa. 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 


——THE—- 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


——THE — 


na GREAT THOROUGHFARE “ws 


WEST& SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The = direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and California. Through 
from St. Lonis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 


Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


Louis or Hannibal for 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
oupplied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extror, Ticket Agent. 


W. H, NEWMAN, Il. C. TowNnsEND, 
Gen’l Traffic Manager. G. P. & T. A, 


8ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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Revolution 


Standard.and New Publications; lowest prices ever known, NOT sold by ~ 
Book-sellers ; books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference —~ 
being given. 64-page Catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl 


&@-THE VERY BEST TIME. oF YEAR 0 SECURE 


SHORT: HAND iii: 


Fall months; and, as we keep open all Summer, and 

qualify all students i in Three Months’ time 
Haven's System; therefore, students entering NOW will 
graduate in time to take advantage of the coming Fall de- 
mand, which promises to be greater than ever. We have 
superior facilities for securing situations, charge nothing for 
such aid, and make NO failures in giving skill in Three 
Months. No previous knowledge of either art required. 
Send two-cent stamp for large college pamphlets, with printed 
guarantee and First Lesson in Short-Hand. Address either 
of Haven's Colleges: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa,- 
seit Iil.; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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1629 Arch Street Philad’a Pa 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT 


For CONSUMPTION, iS, DYSPEPSTA, 


ASTHM | 
CATARRH, HAY FEVER, HvaDacir, DERILITY, RHEL. | 


ot NEURALGIA and all Chronic and Nervous 





BERGMANN'S PEN GUIDE. 


PrPaAatTtEnNT 
(Nickel plated). Highly recommended. The only 
simple and practical one in existence, Gives your 
hand and pen the correct position in writing. The 
Pen Guide consists of 7 numbers. Nos.1, 2,3and 4 


are used by children. Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 by adults. 
Either four numbers I will send you for 2@ cents. 
Retai) price “or 1 Guide 10 cents. By ordering 
only one Gu.de, give your ring size of first and 
fourth fing’ -s on slip Of paper. Address PRO 

IGNAZ SEROMAN! » FORT MADISON, cowa. 








PiSO’S CURE FOR 





“COMPOUNDOXYGEN” being taken {nto the system, the | 


Brain, eae peed and the Nerve-Gangila—* Nervous 
Centres urished and made more active. Thus the 
Fountainhead ce es _— ny —_ pes and physical, is 
he nervous system, the 
nel mare e Aiadty and 7. 
* The Compound Oxy: Starkey & Palen, 
No, 1529 Arch Street, Weneacenee ang "hien using for the 
last seventeen i ars bs a nclentiile adjustment of the elements 
of Oxygen and agen magnetized, and the compound i: so 
condensed a ra PaLEN that it is sent all over the wor! 1. 
Dre "STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to the 
=e ‘ons who have tried their 
sreceeente HON, Wilts KELLEY, Member of Con- 
gress, Philadelphia. REV. VICTOR L. CONRAD , Editer La- 
ran Observer, ae a REV. CHARLES W. CUSH- 
Tau. D. D., Rochester, N HON. WILLIAM PENN NIXON, 
Editor Inter- Ovean, Chicago, Ill, REY. A. W. MOORE, Editor 
The Centenary, Laweaste! ter, a0, W. H. WORTHINGTON, Ed- 
ftor New South, Birmingham, Ala. a ‘DGE H. P. henge 
menemdy Kan. JUDG R. &. VOORHEES, New York it 
R. KNIGHT, Puileast hia, a ee winpatk, 
Merchant Philadelphia, HON. W HUYLE 
‘n., & thousands of others In every BoA or the Calica Sts 
“COMPOUND OXYGEN—its Mode of Action and Ri sults,” 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, published 
by Drs, Starkey & Palen, which gives to all thenirese full in- 
formation as to this remarkable curative agent and a 
of several hundred sarprising cures in a wide ma, ot seeps 
eases—many of them after beingmbandoned to other 
hysicians, Also “COMPOUND :OX YGEN—its “Orta in and 
development,” an interesting book of one hundred 
Roth or either will be mailed free to any address on 
tion. Read the brochure! 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, « 
1527 & 1529 Areh Street, vieanaeninetetied Pa. 





Cutler's Pocket Inhaler 


AND OCARBOLATE OF 
IoDINE INHALANT. 
A cure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all diseases of 
the Throat § and 
Lungs— EVEN CON- 
SUMPTION —if taken 
in season, Itis the KING or CoUGH MEDICINES. 
A few inhalations will correct the most offensive 
breath. Carried as handily as a penknife. This 
is the only Pocket INHALER approved by Physi- 
cians of every school, and endorsed by the Si/an- 
dard Medicul Fournals of the Worl OVER 


400,000 IN USE. Sold by Druggists for 
$1.00. By Mail $1.20. 

W.H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 
410 Michigan Street, Buffalo, N. Y- 
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I will make any other design, 
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Watches and Jewelry at reduced rates. 
ted catalogue of "Sehool, 
Badges, 4 cents. 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Sreup, 2 Taste: ———— Use 
in time. yd 
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Pullman Palace S 











C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Depots. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extrs 
charge. 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
C. H. CHarPrE.t, J. CHARLTON, 


General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt: Agt. 
CHICAGO. 





Society and "ob 8. H, Kxicut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 


N, Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
iT. LOUIS, MO, 


St., New York, or Lakeside Rullding, Colne Ill. 
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Please mention this paper, 


FOMATIC “SHADING PEN 





Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
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“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING IS THE 
KEYSTONE To SuUCccss.” 


THE FAGT IS 


THE H. P. HUBBARD Co., 
ARE 


VUDICIOUS ADVERTISING AGENTS AND 
EXPERTS, DESIGNERS, ENGRAV- 
ERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
New Haven, CONN. 


Lowest Prices consistent with 
First Class Service. 
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NEWSPAPERS SENT FREE To Avo- 

VERTISERS WHO MEAN Business 
AND WANT BUSINESS. 
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A Good Record, 

It was The Educational Courant, of 
Louisville, Ky., which so emphatically 
and specifically called the especial at- 
tention of teachers and educators all 
over the country to the good record 
made by the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, and its splendid and immediate 
practical results. 

The Courant, in speaking of the direct 
money value to the teachers of the cir- 
culation of this journal among the 
people, said: ‘ 

**A year or two ago the Editor of the 
American Journal of Education, St. 
Louis, urged that a liberal distribution 
of that paper among the teachers, 
school officers and tax-payers, would 
teacher four-fold its 
cost in one year. The teachers caught 
the idea, and wisely and zealously aided 
until one hundred aud fifty thousand 
copies were put into circulation. At 
the close of the year the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average inerease 
of teachers’ wages at $19.62. Of course, 
it was not claimed that all this was due 
to the Journal, but that it was an active 
and prompt factor in securing this de- 
sired result, no intelligent person will 
deny.” 

Address J. B. Merwin, Managing Edi- 
tor, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., for subscription or sample 
copies. Price, $1.00 per year, 











